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ERMINA MONTROSE, », | 


CHAPTER L 


They little knew, that wealth had pow'r 
To make the conſtant rove ; | 

They little knew, the ſplendid dow'r 
Could add a bliſs to love, 


They little knew the human breaſt , | | 
Could pant for ſordid ore; | | 2 
Or of a faithful heart poſſeſſed, e 
Could ever wiſh for more. 


WILLIAMS. 


IN travelling through Cumberland, the 
romantic ſcenery around her brought to 
Ermina's memory her native place; and a 
ſoft melancholy ſtole over her ſoul as nne 
viewed the vales, dells, and hanging wood 
| which adorned the ſides of the mountains. 


Nature now flouriſhed in all its luxuriant | . 
charms: for it was the beginning of June, 
| B 
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and the banks of the lakes were ornaments, 


* ed with a variety of foliage, and a profu- 
ſion of wild flowers. She anticipated, with 


pleaſure, the fylvan ſcenes which ſhe had 
long ſighed for, and amongſt whoſe paſto- 
ral beauties ſhe was going to paſs her days, 


moſt probably for a length of time, glad to 
- eſcape from the tumultuous crowd. 


te fon” relied 'an the 


© -» ſummit of the mountains, and the ſhadows. 
of the trees ſtretched over the plains, as ſhe 


entered the park gates, which opened to the 
road that led to the abbey. The deep 


ſhades of evening that had began to ſpread 


around, threw a ſolemn gloom over this 


ſpacious and venerable building, ſituated in 


a deep vale, apparently ſo much ſecluded 


from the world that it muſt have been par- 
ticularly well adapted for the inhabitants of 


a monaſtery, to whom it had, in fact, for- 


merly belonged. It forcibly, indeed, res 


minded our heroine of the monaſteries ſhe 


had 
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* had ſeen in France; and as ſhe approach 


nearer, ſhe almoſt wrought herſelf into 
belief, that ſhe ſhould ſee ſome nun or friar 
advance from it to welcome her. But the 
deluſion vaniſhed when, on the poſtilion's 
ringing at the bell, a powdered footman 
came forth from the houſe, and, on her 
aſking for Mrs. St. Auſtin, ſhewed her into 
a library, whilſt he went to acquaint his 
lady with the arrival of her expected gueſt. 
In his abſence, ſhe amuſed herſelf in look- 
ing over the books, of which there was a 
fine collection, and had juſt finiſhed exa- 
mining them, when he returned to conduct 
her to his miſtreſs. With a fluttering heart 
the followed him to a handſome, large, but 
antique drawing- room, where, ſeated on a 
ſofa, was Mrs. St. Auſtin, who roſe to re- 
ceive her on her entrance, placed her by 
her fide, and addreſſed her with the utmoſt 
affability. This lady had juſt attained her 
ſixtieth year, though time had made little 
devaſtation in her appearance, Her black- 
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ES} 
eyes ſtill ſparkled with à luſtre that even a 


Juvenile beauty might have envied; and not 
a grey hair had yet ſtrayed amongſt her 
gloſſy brown locks, which were combed 


neatly up before. She was tall and fat, with 


a nobleneſs in her deportment that ſtruck 
awe into every ſtranger, but which was ſoon 
removed by the affability of her manners. 
Her (ſkin was ſmooth and white, and a 
bloom ſtill remained on her cheeks, 
though not that exquiſite tint of the roſe 
that had once glowed there; and a few 
wrinkles on her brow alone denoted ſhe was 
no longer young. Her dreſs was black, 
having never worn any other colour fince 
her huſband's death. It was plain and neat, 
but quite in the old-faſhioned ſtyle : for ſhe 
was not one of thoſe vain antiquated belles 
who wiſh to place themſelves on a level 
with their grand-daughters; on the con- 
trary, ſhe gloried in her years, and in look- 
ing ſo well and hearty at her age, enjoying 
uninterrupted good health, except now and 
1 moe then 


F | 
then a flight attack from the rheumatiſm, ® 
Though educated in the faſhionable world, 
ſhe had, for a great length of time, relin- 
quiſhed its follies, living in a frugal, ſimple 
manner, that preſerved her conſtitution and 
beauty, which can have no worſe enemy 
mauman diſſipation: late hours and luxurious 
8 - living being the deſtroyer of perſonal 
charms. In the country, ſhe always retired 
to reſt at ten o'clock, eat very little meat, 
but chiefly vegetables, ſoups, and pud- 
dings; and, when in London, never fat 
up later than eleven. Devereux had told 
Ermina, ſhe was an eccentric character, and 
this line of conduct, ſo different from that 
generally obſerved by people of fortune 
and faſhion, in every ſtage of life, made 
her appear ſuch to the world, but to Miſs N 
Montroſe in quite an oppoſite light; who 
conſidered her ideas as ſingular, yet the 
moſt rational ſne had ever met with; and 
how far preferable it was for a woman of 
her years to be courting repoſe at an early 
B 3 hour, 
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hour, inſtead of waſting the whole night, 


as moſt antiquated dowagers did, in play- 


ing at cards, loſing their money, and ruf- 
fling their tempers. 


But, with all her virtues and under- 
ſtanding, for daring to act differently from 
the reſt of the world, ſhe was ſtyled by 
many perſons a proud, whimſical old wo- 


man; as ſhe likewiſe poſſeſſed a very high 


ſpirit, not liking to aſſociate with any but 
people of family and merit, diſdaining 
thoſe who had riches alone to recommend 


them. This delicacy of thinking, there- 
fore (from the former claſs being but ſmall), 
made her keep very little company; for, 


unleſs any particular circumſtance obliged 


her to break through her general rule, ſhe 
never admitted any one into her ſociety "5 


whoſe manners and connexions were not 
thoroughly to be approved of. In compa- 
ny ſhe was cheerful and good-humoured, 
attaching all amiable young people to her, 
| | from 
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from always having ſome entertaining 
anecdotes of former times to amuſe them 
with, and a fund of vivacity that pleaſed 
and inſtructed them at the ſame time. 
She was charitable without oftentation, 
feeling without affectation, and generous 
without extravagance; extremely attached 
to her nephew, Lionel Devereux, to whom 
it was ſuppoſed ſne would leave her im- 
menſe fortune, as it was quite in her Owns 

power, and ſhe was more partial to him 
than to any other of her relations. 


Her diſpoſition was enthuſiaſtic, and if 
ſhe formed an attachment, it was always 
permanent and difficult to be leſſened; while, 
on the contrary, if ſhe conceived an antipa- 
thy to any one from their ill conduct, it 
was as impoſſible to be eradicated : for ſhe . 
was a warm friend, and a ſevere ene ny. 
Ermina, fortunately, was exactly formed to 
win her affections: being unaffected, ele- 
** and reſined; and the ſedulous atten= 
14 tions 
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tions me beſtowed on her protectreſs, ſoon 
gained her whole heart, and ſhe grew ſo 
exceedingly indulgent to her, that ſhe 
found herſelf as happy as it was poſſible for 
Her to expect to be in a dependent ſituation. 
The only circumſtance ſhe diſliked, was the 
conſtant reading in which Mrs. St. Auſtin 
employed her, that often laſted ſo many 
hours as quite to exhauſt her; nor could 
"the make any objections, as ſhe plainly per- 
| ceived it was one of the higheſt pleaſures 
her patroneſs enjoyed; who would, not- 
withſtanding, have made her inſtantly re- 
| linquiſh it, had ſhe an idea it was prejudicial 


to her health. But ſhe looked ſo well, 


that it was impoſſible to imagine that her 
health was actually in a very precarious 
| ſtate, and that the various afflictions ſhe 
had ſuffered, the remembrance of which 
- {till haunted her, had undermined. and fo 
much weakened her conſtitution, that a 
few more ſuch ſhocks as ſhe had under- 
gone, would inevitably hurry her to a pre- 
805 . | mature 
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mature grave. Of this ſhe was herſelf ſen- 
ſible; for although the feveriſh luſtre of 
her eye, and hectic bloom of her cheek 
deceived every other perſon, yet her inward 
_ ſenſations prevented the deception reaching 
to herſelf; and the conſtant exertion of her 
lungs ſeemed as if it would haſten the fatal 
moment ; and ſhe was meekly reſigned to 
quit a world, where ſhe had met with conti- 
nued woe, and unexampled, undeſerved 
treachery. The man ſhe loved had been 
unfaithful; ſcorned and inſulted her; and 
the friends ſhe confided in had thrown her 
unmercifully on the world, unpitied and 


unſolicitous for her fate. An unknown and 


| bitter enemy purſued and baniſhed her from 


every ſituation where her almoſt broken _ 


| heart ſought a peaceful aſylum. Her be- 
= loved parents repoſed in the filent grave; 
and no conſolation remained for her 
wounded breaſt, but patiently and with re- 
ſignation to await the moment when her 
duſt was to mingle with their, 
DS She 
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© She often thought involuntarily of Lord 
Henry, as ſhe wandered out to walk, when 
releaſed from her occupations with Mrs. 
St. Auſtin, through the region of land- 
ſcape, which the country where ſhe reſided 
"preſented to her view, and blamed herſelf 
for ever having "liſtened to him after his 
firſt reprehenſible conduct, and that ſhe 
mould have been ſo weak as again to let 
him perceive he continued dear to her 
convinced he reſembled many characters 
The had been told of, who delight from 
vanity in creating a paſſion they never 
mean ſeriouſly to return; and, though 
me endeavoured to deſpiſe him, ſhe could 
not baniſh the melancholy and mortifying 
reflection that ſhe was his dupe. But theſe 
fad thoughts would ſometimes be diverted 
by the ſcenes of rural beauty amongſt which 
He ſtrolled, and, ſeated beneath the green 
made of a tree, ſhe would watch the tranſ- 
Parent waters of a lake that ſoftly flowed 
along, and amuſe herſelf 1 in ſinging plain- 
| tive 
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tive ſongs, whilſt echo wafted her dufcet 
notes to the ſurrounding ſhores; and when 

the laſt rays of the ſun ſhone on the ſilver 
rocks, and gliſtened through the -verdant 
woods that hung on their clefts, ſhe would 

ſlowly return to the abbey in calm and pen- © 
five meditation. 


— 


In one of her rambles, having fatigued 
herſelf with climbing up a ſteep hill, 
which prefented from its ſummit the fineſt 
proſpect ſhehad ever feen, the returnedafter 
gratifying her curioſity, and having reach- 
ed the bottom, retired for a few minutes 
to reſt on a rock by the road fide, whoſe 
lower part, projecting out, formed a con- 
venient ſeat, while the woodbines and 
various other plants that grew amongſt its 
fiſſures made a fragrant and natural canopy 
over her head. From this ſituation ſhe 
perceived, at a little diſtance, a neat white 
cottage in a pleaſant glade, out of which 
there preſently iſſued two women, and a 
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ine noble-looking figure of a ſoldier. They 


approached nearer to her, from a narrow | 


path that wound round the bottom of the 
hill ſhe had aſcended; and ſhe diſcovered 
that the eldeſt of the women had hold of 
His arm, whilſt the other, who was ap- 


|  Þarently very young and pretty, had his 


hand claſped in hers, and reclined her head 
- weeping. - The ſoldier himſelf looked 
very melancholy, and Ermina, who felt 


$5 much intereſted at this affecting ſight, 


from ſuppoſing the young female was his 
wife or ſweetheart, and that he was going 
to leave her, perhaps to encounter all the 


her eyes fixed on them. They advanced 
cloſe to the place. where ſhe was ſeated, 
and had walked but a little way paſt her, 
when the ſoldier ſtopped, and ſaying 
ſomething in an agitated, hurried tone, em- 
braced them both, and haſtily departed 


woman remained almoſt motionleſs, gazing 


dangers of war, could not avoid keeping 


without once looking back. The young 
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at his figure till he was no longer diſcerni- 


= ble, and when his form could no more be 


diſtinguiſhed, gave a piercing ſhriek and 
fainted away in her companion's arms. 
Perceiving this, Ermina ran immediately 
to their aſſiſtance, the old woman being in- 
capable of rendering any to the un- 

fortunate girl, not knowing how with 
ſafety to diſengage herſelf from her hapleſs 
burthen, but, aided by the feeling Miſs 
Montroſe, ſhe ſupported her to the ſeat in 
the rock, whilſt the latter taking off her 
ſtraw hat, filled the crown with water 
from a neighbouring brook, and plentifully 
ſprinkling her face, ſoon reſtored her to 
life. But when, on opening her dark 
blue eyes, ſhe exclaimed . My Edward!“ 
and looking mournfully around for him 
ſaw he was not there, ſhe gave a deep ſigh, 
and burſt into an agony of forrow. Ermi- 

na was glad to ſee her weep, though ſo 
much affected that ſhe could notreſtrain her 


own tears, but hoped that weeping would 
| relieve 


TIS) 


| es and be beneficial to her, as it might : 
prevent another fainting fit; when the old 


woman thus addreffed the poor young girl: 


* Weel, Helen, due nae be ſae faſh'd and 
full of wae, or I's ſhall rue the de that 
ever I's was bworn, Ye mun nae cry ſae, 
or thee will braſt thy grandys owe} ; cheer 
up, thy luive will come agen.” Poor 
Helen only anſwered with a ſigh, her coun- 


tenance aſſuming fuch a ghaſtly hue, that 


Ermina fearful ſhe would relapſe, adviſed 
to have her got home as ſoon as poſſible, - 


telling the old woman ſhe would aſſiſt her. 
Ealling down a thouſand bleſſings on her 
head for her goodneſs and condeſcenſion, 
ſhe followed her advice, and between them 
both they ſupported Helen to the cottage, 
- where ſhe likewiſe aided her grandmother 
(for ſo ſhe found ſhe was) in putting her 
to bed, as ſhe was again inanimate and 


inſenſible to all that paſſed around. The 


interior of the cottage was clean and neat, 


but bore the marks of the greateſt poverty, 
and 
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and Ermina, finding on inquiry that 
their poverty was extreme, flipped a guinea 
into the old. woman's hand, defiring ſhe 
would get ſome nouriſhing food for her 
grand-daughter, and not think of expence, 


as ſhe would herſelf ſupply her with money 


fufficient for that purpoſe; and that if 
Helen continued ill the next day, to ſend 
for a doctor. Gods blefling be 
wud ye, ſweet leady,” ſaid the grandmo- 
ther, © for your guidneſs. Ah yence peer 
Helen was as gay as any ſimmer's mworn. 
On any holiday or fair, nae laſs was e' er 
ſae murry, or danced ſae lightſome on the 
green. Shem befawt the pleaguy ſqueire 
who fworced her own true luive to gea to 
war. Ay waes me when I think of the 


dees that be geane.” 0 


The old woman then proceeded to re- 
late (her heart opened by Ermina's good- 
neſs) the hiſtory of herſelf and grand- 


n which the latter found ſome dif- 
ficulty 


2 ” os a 


ſiculty in underſtanding, as ſhe was not 
very perfectly acquainted with the Cum- 
berland diale&, and,. as probably moſt of 
my readers may be in the ſame predica- 
ment, I will decline repeating it in her own 
words, and reſt contented with giving a 
flight ſketch of the ſtory. Helen Prim. 
roſe, grand-daughter of Dame Primroſe, 
was left an orphan in her infancy, and 
heireſs to the goods, chattels, &c. of a ſmall 
farm, which her father had rented of a 
Sauire Brandon, who lived in the neigh- 
* bourhood. After the death of her ſon, 
| Dame Primroſe carried on the farming 
- buſineſs for herſelf and little grand- 
daughter, contriving to maintain them 
both very comfortably, till Helen reached 
her ſixteenth year, at which period her 
beauty was ſo ſtriking, and her manners ſo 
modeſt, ſo gentle, and ſo obliging for one 
in ſuch an inferior ſtation, that ſhe became 
the admiration of the villagers, and not 8. 
one of the ruſtic ſwaing but were proud to 6 


| . 
be noticed by her, and anxious to gain her 
heart: for, on each holiday and fair, when 
neatly attired in a clean linen gown, and 
ſtraw hat trimmed with pale pink or lilac 
ribbon, ſhe looked like Palenion's Lavinia; 
| Thougktleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf. 

But of all the youths who ſighed for her, 
no one was able to gain an intereſt in her 
heart but Edward Roſeberry, the ſon 
of poor, but worthy, induſtrious peo- 
ple, who lived in the fame village with 
herſelf. His was the noſegay ſhe wore in 
her boſom— his, the fairing that adorned 
her head ; and hope ſoon fled from every 
other lover on obſerving the mutual effection 
that ſubſiſted between them. They both 
looked forward to have their love ſanctioned 
at the church, as Dame Primroſe, though 
ſhe might have had a better match for her 
grand-child, yet thought (as every good 
woman ſhould) that there was more chance 
ot happineſs for her, in being united to the ö 
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man of her choice, than if obliged to marry 
one, indifferent, or perhaps diſagreeable, to 
5 her, from ſordid motives; and as Edward 
was induſtrious, and had ſaved a little 
money, and Helen poſſeſſed a trifle to be- 
gin the world with, ſne had no doubt of her 
being exceedingly happy. Things were in 
this fair train, when moſt unfortunately at 
a dinner which Squire Brandon gave to all: 
his tenants and their wives and daughters, . 
on his coming to ſettle in the country, 
he ſaw ſweet Helen Primroſe, and, unhap- 
pily for her, that innocence and beauty 
which ſhould have been a protection from 
any deſigns ſiniſter to her virtue, made him 
anxious to ſeduce her: for he was one of 
thoſe libertine characters who are the ab- 
Horrence of every worthy mind, and ought 
to be baniſhed from ſociety as its peſt, He 
ſoon contrived to learn who ſhe was, and 
every circumſtance relative to her; and 
found to his great mortification that her 
lover. was an inſuperable bar to his deſigns. . 
Perſevering, X 


1 
Perſevering, however, in every ſpecies of 


vice, he determined, unconquerable as it 


appeared, to exert himſelf to remove it; 


and his machinations too fatally had 
effect. N of -, 


After the firſt ſight he had of Helen, he. + 
very frequently, when out a- riding, called 
at the farm under various pretences; the 
real motive of thoſe viſits being quite 
unſuſpected by the artleſs old woman and 
her grand- daughter, who he ſaw was not 
to be moved by any flattery to her vanity, 
or proſpect of ſuperior grandeur, prefering 
to be wife to Edward Roſeberry, rather 
than the firſt lady in the land. In con- 
ſequence of making theſe obſervations, he 
conſulted with his ſteward, as bad a man 
as himſelf, and they agreed that the beſt 
plan was to gain the confidence of Dame 
Primroſe. - Accordingly the ſteward was. 
continually calling upon her, adviſing 
with her about, farming“ affairs, and pay- 

ing 
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ing her the greateſt attention, which very 


naturally ſoon won the good woman's 
heart, who was proud of having. ſuch an 
excellent friend in his honour's ſteward. 


- Converſing with her one day, he adviſed 


her to rent more ground, ſaying, © As 
her grand-daughter was going to be mar- 
ried, and a family would moſt probably 
enſue, it would be more comfortable and 
profitable for the young people.” His 


reaſoning made Dame Primroſe ſay, < ſhe 


ſhould like to do ſo, but it required 
money which ſhe could not command, 
only contriving to make both ends meet, 
except having a trifling ſum by her, n 


was to be . Helen's marriage portion.“ 
The ſteward immediately replied, © that | 
from the great friendſhip he entertained 


for her, he would advance any ſum ſhe 
choſe,. and give her her own time to pay 
it.” With many expreſſions of gratitude 
the old woman accepted his offer, and 


eagerly. ſet. about enlarging and new 


ſtocking 
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docking her farm, delighted to have it in 
her power to raiſe her dear Helen to a 
better ſituation when ſhe married, than 
ſhe had before expected to have P 
her in. | 


In the mean while Edward Roſeberry, 
whom love made more quickſighted than 
his innocent miſtreſs and her ſimple 
grandmother, began to be ſuſpicious. of 
the ſquire and his wily agent. He had 
heard the worthleſs character which the 
former bore in reſpe& to women, and a 
conſciouſneſs of Helen's extreme lovelineſs, 


gave him a diſlike to their ſo frequently 


viſiting at the farm-houſe; for, though 
firmly confiding in her love and: virtue, 


ſhe was too artleſs he knew, to be a com- 


petent match for ſuch a villain; and 
might fall, he feared, a victim to his arts 


and ſtratagems. Not daring openly to 


avow his apprehenſions from the fear of 
offending Dame _— whoſe partiality 
to 


* 


to the ſteward and his maſter was evident, 


as the ſureſt way of eſcaping their machi- 


nations, he preſſed her to let the marriage 
take place immediately; but to this the 


good woman would not conſent, being 


5 guided by the ſteward's advice, who per- 
ſuaded her to delay it till ſhe had realiſed 
a little more money for them. A motive 


ſo laudable, and meant for their benefit, 
Edward could not oppoſe, as it v ould 


appear like ingratitude, draw, perhaps, 


upon him her diſpleaſure, and a refuſal of 


Helen's hand; he, therefore, endeavoured, 


though much diſappointed and uneaſy, to 
reconcile himſelf to his lot. As the beſt 
plans will, however, often fail of ſucceſs, - 
Dame Primroſe found that by enlarging 
her farm, ſhe only enlarged her cares; 
for having no man to manage it for her, 
which was neceſſary, as it was ſo much 
more extenſive than before, all her affairs 
went wrong; her cattle died, her crops 
were ſeanty and bad, and at the markets 

. 
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„. 
ſhe was alvays cheated. Ruin was haſten. 
ing on apace, and ſhe blamed her folly for 
not being contented with the little farm 
ſhe had managed ſo well, perceiving too 
late, that, by graſping at more than ſhe 
wanted, ſhe was likely to loſe every thing, 
and be reduced to beggary with her poor 
grand- daughter, who would be the facri- 
fice of her imprudence and ill conduct. | 
Her only hope reſted. on the ſteward, 
who, ſhe flattered herſelf, would, from 
his profeſſions, advance. her ſome more 
money; but to her exceſſive conſternation 
on proffering the requeſt, he poſitively 
refuſed it, ſaying he ſhould be glad of the 
ſum he had already lent, being in great 
want of it himſelf. 


Struck dumb at a conduct fo different 
from what ſhe expected, eſpecially after 
his having been the cauſe of her mif- 
fortunes, by his promiſes and pernicious 
advice, ſhe knew not how to act, nor was 

, there 
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there any other perſon to whom ſhe could 
apply but the ſquire, and, after much de- 
liberation, ſhe at length went to him. But 
with what horror, what ſurpriſe was the good 
old woman overwhelmed, at hearing him 
offer to extricate her from her. difficulties 
on no other terms but giving up the inno- 
cent Helen entirely into his power, which 
if ſhe conſented to do, he promiſed to 
ſettle an handſome annuity on them both 
for life. Petrified at ſuch exceſs of baſe- 
neſs, ſhe flew from him as from a ſerpent, 
and haſtened to tell Edward Roſeberry of 
his wickedneſs. Here, however, the ſquire 
had already ſecured himſelf from the con- 
ſequences of his honeſt reſentment; for 

ſhe learnt that he had been that morning 
dragged from the cottage of his aged 
parents, carried before a juſtice of peace, 
where ſome witneſſes being brought for- | 
ward, ſuborned to ſwear falſely againſt 


hum, that he was a riotous diſorderly 


perſon; he had been ent for a ſoldier, 
and 
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and was enliſted in one of the regiments 
8 oing to the Weſt-Indies. 


This intelligence drove poor Dame 
Primroſe almoſt diſtracted, convinced 
Squire Brandon was the occaſion of it all, 
and ſhe trembled at the neceſſity ſhe was 
under of imparting to Helen the loſs of 
her lover. Wretched and unhappy ſhe 
crawled, rather than walked, home, where 
the firſt obje& her eyes encountered was 
the ſquire at her grand-daughter's feet, 
who was in tears. At her entrance he 
aroſe, telling her in a haughty tone, he 
ſhould ſupplicate no more, as he found 
Helen as obſtinate and perverſe as herſelf, 
and that they had nothing more to hope, | 
but ſhould feel his ſevereſt reſentment; 
and with theſe words, accompanied by a 
terrific frown, he left them to their own 
nuſerable reflections. 


When he was gone, Helen threw her 
VOL. III. C arms 
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arms round her neck, when ſhe ſobbed 
as if her heart was burſting, and it was 
not till ſhe was ſomewhat recovered, that 
the latter had reſolution to tell her the ex- 
tent of her misfortunes, of which ſhe was 
quite ignorant, as the ſquire had only 
hinted to her on her refuſing his offers, 
that he would .revenge himſelf on her 
lover, without mentioning in what mane 
ner. | 

A violent fever and delirium ſucceeded 
the cruel relation ſhe received from Dame 
Primroſe, and, whilſt ſhe was yet ſuffering 


under it, the barbarous ſteward, by order 


of his ſtill more wicked maſter, came and 
ſeized on all their property for rent, and 


the money due to him, and had it not been 
for the charity of ſome of their benevolent 


neighbours, they muſt have periſhed for 
want in the ſtreet. During this period, a 
letter arrived from Edward, expreſſing the 
ſeverity of his grief, at being torn from his 

| beloved 
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beloved Helen, intreating her to be con- 


ſtant to him, and to keep up her ſpirits 
with the hope, that if it pleaſed God to 


ſpare his life, their true love might one 


day be rewarded, and that he ſhould have 
come home once more to ſee her, but 
could not get leave of abſence, as his re- 
giment was to embark in a few days. 
This letter, which contained beſides many 
more vows of tenderneſs and conſtancy, 


was a great conſolation to Helen when 


able to peruſe it, which was not till he had 
left England, and ſhe always wore it tied 
round her neck with a black ribbon. Her 
grandmother and herſelf went, ſoon after 
this, to live at the little cottage in the 
glade, where Ermina firſt ſaw them, ſpin- 
ning yarn, and purſuing other laborious 
employments for their ſupport, with which 
they contrived (though the ſquire mo- 
leſted them no more, having left the 
country, where he was deteſted for his 
_— to them), to drag on a miſerable 
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8 *** for two years, during which 

time they had never heard from Edward 
| Roſeberry. However, one evening, as 
Helen was ſeated at her cottage door, 
ſpinning yarn and converſing with her 


_. grandmother about days of paſt happi- 


* neſs, accidentally caſting her eyes towards 
aà road which led to the glade, ſhe per- 
ceived, to her oreat ſurpriſe, advancing 
up it with haſty ſteps, the martial figure 
of a ſoldier. Such an unuſual fight in 
that ſequeſtered ſpot, made her heart 
palpitate with a thouſand confuſed emo- 
tions, and an idea ſuddenly occured, which 
filled her breaſt with perturbation, that 
this foldier might perhaps be her long loſt 
regretted lover. But when he approached 
nearer, oh Heavens, what can deſcribe 


ber feelings, as their lips uttered at the 


ſame inſtant, my Edward! my Helen! 
The joy of that moment repaid whole 
years of ſufferings. They ruſhed to each 
other” $. arms, and Helen's ſenſes fled with 


rapture, 


— 


he” — * 
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rapture, on being claſped to the faithful 


boſom that had, unſhaken, preſerved its 


fidelity to her. When recovered from the 
exceſs of joy to which they had all been ſo 
long a ſtranger, Edward related his adven- 


tures, and produced ſeveral little preſents 
he had brought home for his beloved girl. 


They both found each other very much 


altered for the worſe, the ſorrows they had 
endured having dimmed the luſtre of their 
youthful beauty; but as their love was 
not founded ſolely on external appearances, 
they reflected it was for each other's fake, 
and Helen viewed with delight the dark 
embrowned countenance of her Edward, 
knowing it was his attachment to. her 
that had cauſed him to ſuffer danger, toil, 
and fatigue, whilſt he beheld with fond in- 
creaſed affection her faded cheek, conſcious 
that love for him had ſtolen the roſes that 
uſed to bluſh there. 


Their long and well tried fondneſs was 
| 3 rewarded. 
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rewarded by an immediate union ; but, a 


few weeks after, his leave of abſence being 


expired, they were once more -obliged to 
ſeparate, and as his regiment was under 
orders for foreign ſervice, in the courſe of 


ſome months they ſuffered the miſery 


of expeCting no more to meet for many 
years. It was at that cruel . inſtant of 
bidding each other adieu, that Ermina had 


| beheld them, and felt ſo much intereſted 


in their behalf, and, now that ſhe was ſo 
well acquainted with the hiſtory of this 
faithful, affectionate, and unfortunate pair, 
ſhe eagerly wiſhed to ſerve them, keenly 
feeling the deprivation of fortune, that 
prevented her following the dictates of her 
heart, which would have led her to form 


the happineſs of Edward and Helen on a 


laſting baſis. 


Ruminating on their misfortunes and 
the unchriſtian-like revenge of Squire 
Brandon, ſhe returned to the abbey very 
| melancholy, 


. 


melancholy, 1 however to 
arouſe herſelf, that it might not be no- 
ticed by Mrs. St. Auſtin, whoſe obſerva- 
tion ſhe fortunately eſcaped : for had ſhe 
perceived it, ſhe would have aſked many 
-queſticns, and Ermina mult then have been 
obliged to relate the whole affair, which 
ſhe was fearful of doing, having learnt 
from Dame Primroſe that Mr. Brandon 
viſited Mrs. St. Auſtin in town, with whom 
he bore a good character, the knowledge 
of his vices being confined chiefly to the 
village, where Helen and her grandmother 
had lived, as he gloſſed over his crimes 
with an hypocriſy it was difficult to pene- 
trate; and Mrs. St. Auſtin, being a ſtranger 
to his libertiniſm, and not eaſily relin- 
quiſhing the good opinion ſhe had formed 
of any one, ſhe naturally ſuppoſed the 
would diſbelieve the ſtory, blame her for 
attending to ſuch artful tales, and, not- 
withſtanding her charitable diſpoſition, 
perhaps prevent her from rendering any 
C 4 aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance to theſe unfortunate people. She 


began likewiſe to entertain an idea that 


augmented her uneaſineſs, which was a 
ſuſpicion infuſed into her mind, that this 
Squire Brandon was the ſame Mr. Bran- 
don who was the intimate friend of Glen- 


carnock, as the deſcription of him given 
by Dame Primroſe exactly anſwered to the 
latter, and ſhe trembled, leſt, by any luck- 


leſs chance, he ſhould diſcover her to be 
under the protection of Mrs. St. Auſtin, 


and ruin her moſt probably in her favour. 


The next and following day after that, 
it rained ſo much and ſo inceſſantly, that 
Ermina found it impoſſible to reviſit poor 
Helen, and was obliged much againſt her 
inclination to reſtrain her impatience to 
know in what ſtate of health ſhe was. But 
on the third day the weather was again 
fair, and ſhe fallied forth towards evening, 
with a pot of jelly and ſome wine which 
the had procured from Mrs. St. Auſtin's 

| houſe. 
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Houſekeeper for a poor young woman, who = 
the ſaid lay ill; and it being cuſtomary for 
her to ſeek out, at her lady's defire, objects 
of charity and relieve them, it was thought 
not any thing extraordinary. Ermina 
hoped that what ſhe carried would be of 
ſervice to the grand-daughter of Dame 
Primroſe, and flew rather than walked to 
the glade, where the pleaſure ſhe always 
felt when employed in benevolent offices, 
which ſhe thought would be beneficial, 
was damped at viewing the old grand- 
mother, whoſe countenance denoted ex- 
ceſs of ſorrow, and, on her eagerly enquir- 
ing after Mrs. Roſeberry, ſhe anſwered in 
a deſponding tone, that ſhe was much worſe 
and quite delirious. Ermina then aſked, 
if ſhe had ſent according to her orders for 
a doctor, and Dame Primroſe, to her ex- 
treme chagrin, ,replied ſhe had not, dif. 
hiking to put ſo good a young lady to ſuch 
great expence, without hearing farther . 
from her. Our heroine ſoon, however, 
Cc 5 over- 
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over-ruled her ſcruples, and ordering the 
doctor to be inſtantly ſent for, ſaying ſhe 
ſhould wait till he arrived, went up ſtairs 
to ſee poor Helen. 
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She was ſitting up in bed, finging a 
mournful air, which her grandmother 
ſaid, ſhe muſt have compoſed in her de- 

lirum, never having heard her ſing it be- 
fore. She had torn off her cap, and 
her long light hair, which grew in natural 
ringlets, floated over her ſhoulders, her 
dark blue eyes were raifed towards heaven, 
and her ſmall white hands claſped together. 
A vivid bloom played on her cheeks, as 
| ſhe ſung her plaintive ditty, without chang- 
ing her poſition till ſhe had finiſhed mourn- 
fully warbling, and then giving a deep 
ſigh, ſhe looked vacantly around. Ermina 
gently took hold of her hand to try if ſhe 
would recolle&t her, and could not for- 
dear weeping at beholding the pitiable and 
e ſituation to which this young and 
hapleſt 
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hapleſs girl was reduced. Her tears at- 
tracted Helen's attention, who looked 
wiſtfully in her face, preſently after, ſay- 
ing, © You weep; you are not then the 
wicked Brandon, his heart's too flinty to 
ſhed tears, he wept not when he tore 
away my love. . Ah, perhaps you know 
my Edward. He's beautiful as the ſun- 
beams, when they ſparkle on the cryſtal 
waters. But I ſhall ſee him again in the 
ſkies above, where no. cruel Brandons 
can come to part us more.” She was 
filent ſome minutes, after this ſhe began 
ſinging again her wild and mournful Ty: 
which was as follows: 
Howl, howl, ye winds ! ye rains deſcend ! 


Ye mighty tempeſts fiercely blow ! 
Beneath the fleet the trees ſhall bend; 


Shrubs, wave your flow'ry branches low ! 


In ſtorms and tempeſts, ſharp deſpair 
For ever loves alone to dwell ; 

It ſeeks the mountains rude, and bare, 
The rugged rock, the gloomy dell. 

| ed--. 


„„ 
The ſcream of owls, the raven's croak, 
The leathern bat at ev'ning's-cloſe, 


Delight the heart with ſorrow broke, 
And ſad defpair and endleſs woes! 


She remained in a kind of ſtupor, when 
the had concluded, for nearly twenty 
moments ; then ſuddenly uttering a loud 
ſcream, ſhe gave a look of horror, and 
cried out. Stop, barbarous man, let 
not thy ſword pierce the heart of him I 
love, he never wronged you, he is too 

| good to hurt any one. Rather kill me if 
you will not ſpare him. But, ſee, ſee, 
-?tis too late. Oh! Helen, canſt thou live 
and agoniſed by the phrenſied fire of her 
heated imagination, ſhe groaned bitterly, 
and went into ſtrong convulſions. Though 
half dead with terror at a ſcene ſuch as 
The had never before witneſſed, Ermina 
lent all the aſſiſtance in her power to 
Dame Primroſe to aid her in reſtoring 
poor Helen, and, in leſs than a quarter 
of an hour, the effects from the violence 
of the delirium ſubſiding, ſhe lay on the 


bed almoſt motionleſs, her countenance 
| R . pre- 
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| preſenting the image of death, the hectic 
glow having fled her cheeks, which were 
| hollow and tenſe, and her ſkin of a hvid 
paleneſs. As Miſs Montroſe was contem- 
plating this ſad ſpectacle with penſive, re- 
ligious ſorrow, the doctor was announced, 
who, ſhe requeſted, would uſe every. exer- 
tion for the preſervation of Helen Roſe- 
berry's life, intreating him to be under no 
anxiety reſpecting the payment of his at- 
tendance, as he might depend on her de- 
fraying all the expences. She likewiſe 
begged he would candidly tell her if there 
were any hopes of recovery. After ex- 
amining the patient, and being informed 
of the origin of her diſorder, the doctor 
gave them great reaſon to flatter them- 
ſelves, that the youth of the patient would 
ſurmount with much attention the violence 
of the diſeaſe; and that when the delirium 
was paſt, if ſhe met with no new cauſe 
to agitate her, and did not again give way 
to exceſſive grief, ſhe might moſt probably 
recover; but, could the uneaſineſs ſhe 
| © ſuffered 
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ſuffered for her huſband be removed, there 
could be no doubt then of her perfect re- 
covery. And as for you, young lady,“ 
ſaid the doctor, ſeeing her look very ill 
from the terror ſhe had undergone, I ſhall 
enrol you on my ſick liſt, if you do not 
take more care of yourſelf; and give me 
leave alſo to ſay (for he was a very good- 
humoured, benevolent man, and ſuperior 
to the ideas generally formed of country 
/  apothecaries), you muſt excuſe my receiv- 
ing any gratuity from you for my attend- 
ance on this poor young woman. Say not a 
word, he continued, ſeeing Ermina about 
to remonſtrate, I am an obſtinate old 
fellow, and will not be contradicted; be- 
ſides, you may ſtill ſhew your benevolence 
in procuring nouriſhing and comfortable 
food for her, as ſhe gets a little better, and 
we ſhall both be pleaſed in our own way.” 
He ſhook Ermina by the hand as he faid 
this, and went away, leaving her quite 
charmed with his philanthropy. When 
he was gone, ſhe found it time for herſelf 
to 
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to, depart, and wiſhing Dame Primroſe 
good;night, ſhe purſued her lonely way 
to the abbey, thinking of what Doctor 
Melburne had ſaid, that if Helen's anxiety 
for her huſband was removed, no doubt 
could be . entertained of cher recovering. 
The night was dark and gloomy, no moon 
aroſe to cheer the ſcene, and the ſombre 
ſhade diffuſed around, ſtruck her with a 
ſolemn horror after the ſcene ſhe had wit- 
neſſed, which had weakened her ſpirits, 
and ſhe felt a reverential awe ſteal over 
her, as ſcarce any ſound caught her ear 
but the hollow noiſe of a water-fall which 
ſwelled and died away at intervals. The 


wind whiſtled melancholy through the 


trees, the bats fluttered their duſky wings, 
and the ſhriek of the owl ſtruck her ear as 
the ſad preſage of poor Helen's death, till, 
oppreſſed and harrowed up with - theſe 
; mournful fancies, ſhe was glad when ſhe 
reached the park-gates, and ſnatched a 
glance of the gothic Wy FP among 
the trees, 5 
. | CHAP. 


CHAPTER U. 


Oh Charity! our helpleſs nature's pride, 

Thou friend to him who knows no friend befide, 
Is there in morning's breath, or the ſweet gale 
That fteals o'er the tir'd pilgrim of the vale, 
Cheering with fragrance freſh his weary frame, 
Avght like the incenſe of thy holy flame? 

| BOWLES.. 


Rremxzerxco the next day on the piti- 
able ſituation of poor Helen Roſeberry, it 
fuddenly occurred to Ermina, that if her 
melancholy ſtory was related to the colonel 
of the regiment to which her huſband be- 
longed, it might-moſt probably, if he had 
any humanity, intereſt his feelings, and in- 
duce him to give the unfortunate foldier 
his diſcharge. Prepoſſeſſed with this idea, 
ſhe conſidered what method the could beſt 
purſue to _—_—— this benevolent pur- 
poſe; 
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poſe; and, after much deliberation, at 
length reſolved to write a letter in behalf 
of this hapleſs pair, and, on her following 
viſit to Dame Primroſe, learn from her 
the coloneP's name that ſhe might ſend it 
to him. Impreſſed with an ardent hope 
of being ſerviceable to Helen and Edward 
Roſeberry, and at all events certain that 
this plan could in no reſpect be injurious 
to them, ſhe inſtantly began a moſt pa- 
thetic addreſs, in which ſhe deſcribed the 
misfortunes of the lovers, and their pre- 
ſent affecting ſituation, in terms ſo moving 
and intereſting, yet delineated with ſuch 
elegant ſimplicity and conciſeneſs, that it 
was impoſſible for any heart, not ſteeled 
againſt pity, to read this artleſs and me- 
lancholy narrative without a conviction 


of its truth, and feeling the utmoſt com- 
paſſion. When ſhe had concluded the 
mournful narrative (which, while ſhe 
wrote, ſhe had blotted with her tears), 
ſhe placed it in her writing-deſk, intending 

| that 
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. chat it ſhould remain there, till ſhe returnet 
the next time from viſiting Dame Prim 
roſe and her grand-dau ghter. 


- Six weeks had already clapſed ſince her 
firſt reſidence at the abbey, and, during 
the laſt week of that period, the began to 

find her health viſibly improved; the con- 
templation of Helen's ſorrows having 

driven from her breaſt for a ſhort in- 
terval the recollection of her own, and 
an alteration in the manner of her occu⸗- 
pying her time having likewiſe contributed 
in no ſmall degree to this improvement. 

Mrs. St. Auſtin had lately taken a faney 

to make her play almoſt conſtantly to her 
on the harp or piano-forte, and conſe- 
quently the reading was greatly neglect- 
ed, a circumſtance extremely fortunate for 
Ermina, as the «former employment did 

did not fatigue her as the latter had done, 

for ſhe ſeldom ſang, but played chiefly 
Pieces of muſic. This agreeable change, 
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added to the regular hours obſerved at 
the abbey, the pure air whichYhe breath- 
ed, and the kindneſs of her protectreſs, 
conſpired to reſtore her ſtrength and ſere- 
nity of mind, and, ere a few months more 
had paſſed over her head, there was every 
proſpect of her being as well as ſhe had 
ever been, 


When ſhe next left the abbey to pay 
her accuſtomed viſit to the glade, the felt 
animated with the hope of being beneficial 
to Helen, as the plan ſhe had concerted 
for the reſtoration of her huſband, would 
ſhe flattered herſelf have a good effect, 
and be productive of mutual happineſs to 
them both. Her pleafure was however 
_ damped at finding the poor girl rather 
worſe than better, and, on enquiring the 
name of Edward's colonel, ſhe learnt to 
her extreme mortification that ' ſhe had 
entirely forgotten it. From Helen, who, 
it was probable, had a better memoxy, it 

was 
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ies: 


was impoſſible to gain any intelligence, as 
her delirium, though it had fubſided, had 
made her head ſo confuled, and left her 
ſo exceſſively weak, that her anſwers to 
any queſtions put to her were incoherent, 
and ſo totally unſatisfactory that Ermina, 
almoſt deſponding, gave up the hope of 

ſaving her from wretchedneſs. | 


While ſhe was in a melancholy mood, 
_ contemplating on her diſappointment, ſhe 
was interrupted by Dame Primroſe, who 
faid, 6 Pſe been thinking, my guid leady, 
that iſe will goe minſelf to Carli/le, where 
my grandſon's regiment is quartered, I 


enn larn frac him his colonel's name, and 


then carry the letter to him: for Yſe have 


' a guid neighbour that will teak as much 
care of Helen in mine abſence, as I ſhoy'll 
do mine own ſelf, and you'll hae the guid- 

| neſs to call here to ſee how ſhe coomes 
on.“ Charmed with this plan of the old 
woman's, Ermina ſet off with her to the 

| abbey, 
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abbey, deſiring her to wait in the hall 
while ſhe fetched the letter, which ſhe 
ſealed up, and bringing it down to, Dame 
Primroſe with ſome money to defray the 
expences of travelling, ſhe charged her at 
the fame time to begin her journey early 
the next morning, and be ſure to leave 
her grand-daughter under the care of a pro- 
per perſon, adding, that . if ſhe ated other. 
wiſe ſhe would quite loſe her favour, as ſhe 
had repeatedly told her not to mind any 
expence, and had promiſed to defray the 
whole. In obedience to thoſe injunQtions, 
the old woman left the glade at the time 
adviſed by Ermina, who indulged the 
pleaſing expectation that her journey would 
be ſucceſsful, impatiently awaiting the mo- 
ments till her return, which appeared the 
more tedious, from her feelings being on 
the rack for Helen, who grew worſe after 
her grandmother had left her. However, 
this ſtate of painful ſuſpenſe did not con- 


 tinue long, as Dame Primroſe returned on 


the 


| £05.46) 
the third day from. her quitting home, and 
(by the orders of her benefactreſs, who 


flew with eagerneſs to meet her) came 
immediately to the abbey. 


& Weel and to be ſartin,“ ſaid the old 
woman after a little circumlocution, « Vie 
found poor Edward luiking very ill, and 
when I tould him my errand, he ſhook his 
head, giving me little hopes of ſucceſs, as 
ſoldiers were much wanted juſt then. How- 
ſomever, I'ſe detarmined not to be danted, 
as Iſe tould him my young leady (mean- 
ing you, ma' am) deſired me not to be, 
and finding that he got one of his com- 
rades who was a guid ſcholard, to direct 
the letter, and when it was done, off he 
went with me to the colonel's houſe, 
where he left me to get admittance by my 
" own ſelf, which I diden't find much diffi. 


ceulty in doing, for the colonel (who is a 


lord beſides) is one of the moſt affableſt, 
good-tempered gentlemen (Heaven bleſs 
23 his 
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his ſoul!) that iver I ſee'd, and his ſarvents 
be the ſame: for Iſe always heard ſay, 
that you may always tell the maiſter's diſ- 
poſition - by his ſarvents. Nor niver did 
Iſe ſee any thing to coome up to him for 
handſomeneſs; fich a fine figure, tall and 
ſtrait as the poplar- tree, and fich fine blue 
een that luiked ſo ſweet, and ſhone as 
clear as the ſtars do on a froſty night, and 
all bedecked with ſcarlet and gold; why, 
Lord love ye, he looked like a prince! Set 
down, guid woman,” faid he, when Iſe 
gived him your letter; but for all his affa- 
bleneſs, I know'd better behavor than to 
make ſo bold as to ſit me down in a lord's 
preſence. Weel, when he had finiſhed read- 
ing the letter, he ſeemed to be in a mighty 
fluſteration, and I was all of a trimble, be- 
ing afeard he was angry. But I was nae long 
in that mind; for all of a ſudden, he ſaid to 
me, I feel very intereſted, Dame Primroſe ' 
(for he had got my neame quite pat from the 
letter) in the fate of Edward Roſeberry 
7 | and 
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and his wife, and though ſorry to part 


with him as he is an excellent fellow, ſhall 
certainly think of doing it, but not till 1 
have ſome farther inquiries into the truth 


of the ſtory ; and if I find it not to be 


doubted, you will hear ſhortly from me, 
in a manner which will give you ſatisfac- 


tion:“ and he then axed who the lady was 


that had written to him, and if Iſe had 
known her long. 

8 Weel, to make ſhort of my ſtory, as 
Iſe found his lordſhip was ſuch an affa- 
bleſt gentleman, Iſe up and tould him all 


about it; how Ile firſt caeme *quainted 
with ye, and that ye wrote all the letter 


except the directions, which Edward got 


one of his comrades to due, as ye dident 


know his lordſhip's name; and Ife 
coudent help ſaying, at the ſame time, 
what an angel ye was upon eèrth—ſo cha- 


ritable, guid, and beautiful; for Iſe wa'nt 
the leaſt daſhed when I coome to ſpake to 


his 


# 
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his honor, as he wasn't proud a bit. Sae, 


after Iſe had ſaid my ſay, his lordſhip's 


honor put a guinea into my hand, ſay- 
ing, Keep up your ſpirits; guid woman, and 


tell the young leady, that ſhe may depend 


upon every thing being ſettled to her 
wiſhes, as I doubt -not the ſtory being 
ſuch as it is repreſented to me.* Upon this 
I made my beſt curtſy to his lordſhip, and 
went to Edward agen, who was ready to 


die of joy when I tould him what had 


paſſed ; for he faid, his colonel's word 


was his, bond, and called down a thouſand 


bleſſings on your head, becauſe ye had 


brought this about, not doubting to get 


his diſcharge after what his lordſhip had 
nd, as there were witneſſes enough to 
*prove the ill uſage Helen and himſelf had 
received from Squire Brandon. He then 
deſired me to meake his beſt duty to ye, 


and to return ye meany thanks for the fa- 


vours beſtowed on him and his peer wife 
thof he little bethought him how bad ſhe 


Vol. III. D. was; 
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 - was; for, *cording your requeſt, I wad nae 
tell him how ill ſhe was: for, as ye ſay, 


my guid leady, *tis time enuff when he 
bees cooming home, for ſartin, to let him 
Know her danger.“ . 


8 Here the worthy Dame Primroſe ſtopped 
to take breath, and gave Ermina an oppor- 
tunity to expreſs her pleaſure at the good 

effect her letter had produced on Edward's 


Colonel, only inwardly regretting that the 


good woman's loquacity had led her to 
Tpeak ſo much about her to a perfect ſtran- 
ger. But, on conſideration, this appeared 


of little conſequence, as moſt probably ſhe 


ſhould never ſee him; as he was not ac- 


quainted with her, and a ſtranger to her 
connexions; as ſhe did recollect to have met 


with him any · here in the faſhionable world; 
or, indeed, heard of Lord Bochon, which 


Dame Primroſe ſaid was his title. After 
- fome more converſation, the latter was diſ- 


* with an injunction, that if her grand- 
daughter 


Gs 
daughter had any interval of . ſhe 
| ſhould cautiouſly inſpire her with the hope 
of having Edward ſoon reſtored to her ; 
and promiſing, at the ſame time, to call 
very ſhortly, as ſhe was anxious to know 
how the poor invalid continued. + 


For ſeveral days after this interview with 
the venerable cottager, Ermina was pre- 
vented from leaving the abbey, except to 
take a ſhort walk in the park, by the arrival 
of ſome viſitors, whom ſhe was obliged to 
relieve Mrs, St. Auſtin from the fatigue of 

entertaining. Devereux and a Mr. Sevran- 
cey were among the number of viſitors 
who remained, the others ſtaying but a few 
days; and their continuing was highly 
pleaſing to Ermina, as they amuſed the old 
lady, who, in conſequence of this, engrofled 
leſs of her time, being partial to both gen- 
tlemen, and particularly delighted with the- 
ſociety of her nephew, notwithſtanding he 
was ſo volatile and thoughtleſs. Sevrancey 
a D2 was 
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was abokt three · and- thirty, and the inti. 
mate friend of Devereux, though ſo much 
his ſenior. His perſon was rather pleaſing, 
but not in the leaſt handſome or elegant; 
he poſſeſſed a mind well cultivated, an un- 
derſtanding naturally good, and ſo much 
wit and vivacity in converſation, that he 
was univerſally admired, and his company 
anxiouſly courted. . This was the pleaſing 
Ade of his portrait; for on the other 
© was ſuſpicion, want of feeling, artifice, and 
extreme haughtineſs to all thoſe who were 
not, like himſelf, endowed with the gifs 
12 of fortune. Never charitable but from 
oſtentation, he yet wiſhed to be conſidered, 
from vanity, as a benevolent character, 
though too ſordid to be. one in reality. 
Fond of flattery, impetuous in lis temper, 
and proud and arrogant to inferiors—ſuch 
was the real diſpoſition of the man, which 
Few of his friends came to the knowledge 
of; and even en, intimate as he was 
| with him, always imagined him to be a ge- 
ncerous 
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nerous open-hearted fellow ; for his ſpe- 
cious appearance of liberality, frankneſs, 
and generoſity, might have deceived every 
one but thoſe who had a thorough experi- 
ence of his character. Ps 


When Devereux firſt ſaw Ermina, he 


ſeized her hand, and, giving it a friendly 


ſhake, ſaid, Ah, ah, my little friend, 


are you not ſurpriſed at ſeeing me ſo much 
ſooner here thin I gave you reaſon to ex- 
pet? But, to be candid, London was 
ſuch a bore after you quitted it, that J have 


been wild ever ſince, till I. could viſit the 


old abbey, to witneſs the improvements ve- 
getating in the country had made in your 
looks. But I had better have ſtaid away, 
by G—, for you are grown ſo divmely 


handſome, that there is no ſtanding it; and 
ſo many arrows pierce my heart from thoſe 


bright eyes, that, unleſs you take compaſ- 
ſion, I ſhall certainly expire at your feet.” 
This good-humoured raillery made Ermina 

D 3 ſmile; 
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imile; and, on her telling him that he 
ought to ſhut himſelf up in the moſt 
gloomy: room in the abbey, and there ſtudy 
to correct his exuberant vivacity, he re- 
plied “ You ſuppoſe, then, my ſweet 

Montroſe, that this plan of yours will have 
the ſame effect on me as entering Tropho- 
nius's celebrated cave; but be adviſed, do 
not perſuade me to put it execution; for 
you muſt allow it would be a great loſs to 
ſociety, to transform the gay, amuſing Tom 
Devereux, whom all the. world likes, into 
a grave fellow, with a face as long as my 
arm, ſolemn as an owl, and wearying 


SY every perſon he approaches with chopping 


logic and dry arguments.” Why, tru- 
ly,” ſaid Ermina, you are ſo good-na- 
tured, that 1 don't know any improve- 
- ments that would make you more agree- 
able; we muſt, therefore, endure your 
rhodomontades, and let you remain as you 
are.” My divine girl,” rejoined Deve- 


| reux, «this Compament is doubly valu- 
5 able 
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able in coming from you, as it is the firſt 
you ever made me; on my knees I will 
thank you a thouſand times for the favour 
you have conferred.” But I ſhall not 


ſtay,” ,ſhe replied, © to ſee you make your- 


ſelf ridiculous ;”” and, eſcaping from him 
. vith theſe words, ſhe-placed herſelf by the 
fide of Mrs. St. Auſtin; who ſmiled, as 


ſhe generally did, at his gay, good-hu- 


moured lallies. 
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' CHAPTER III. 


. I go to India's fultry clime, 

| Oh never to return ; ; 
Beneath ſome low embow'ring lime 
Will be thy ſoldier's urn. 


j REGINA MARIA ROCAE, 


| Tur firſt moment Ermina could eſcape 
from the abbey, unobſerved by its viſitors, 
and with the permiſſion of Mrs. St. Auſtin, 
ſhe eagerly haſtened to the habitation of 
Dame Primroſe, impatient to be informed 


if any amendment had taken place in He- 


len's health. She found the good woman 
ſeated at the door, knitting; and her 
countenance, at ſeeing her, aſſumed an un- 
ulſual expreſſion of joy, which ſhe immedi- 


_ ately interpreted to be occaſioned by a ' 


de for the better. N or was ſhe de- 
ceived 
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ceived in her conjectures ; for, two days 
before, Helen, after having awoke from a 
fleep of ſome hours, into which ſhe had 
been lulled by an opiate of Dr. Melbourne's, | 
was found, by her attendants, calm and 
compoſed; and her grandmother, taking 
advantage, as ſhe had been directed, of this 
interval of reaſon, imparted to her, by gen- 
tle degrees, the fortunate event that had 
occurred to reſtore her huſband to her. 
From the time of receiving this intelligence, 
ſhe began, though much reduced, flowly 
to amend, and was at preſent dozing. 
Dame Primrgſe entreated her benefactreſs 
to walk up and fee her: but ſhe declined it, 
being fearful of diſturbing that repoſe ſo 
favourable to her, and ſufficiently ſatisfied _ 
with knowing that the was recovering. 


The evening was ſultry, and Ermina, fa- 
tigued with her walk, and with a long ride 


} the had taken in the morning accompanied | 
\ by Devereux and Sevrancey,gladly ſat down 
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dy the fide of the worthy grandmother, on 
a bench near the door, to enjoy, while ſhe 
reſted herſelf, the freſhneſs of the air, 
though ſcarce a breeze moved the leaves 
of the trees, or agitated the ſmooth waters 
of a rivulet that tranſparent flowed along, 
and was diſtinguiſhable from the 'place 
where ſhe was ſeated. It was, however, a 
much cooler ſituation than within the cot- 
tage; and a profuſion of flowers that were 
planted in the little garden diffuſed a lively 
and refreſhing fragrance. Poor Helen's 
Jpinning-wheel, which was viſible from the 
door, caught her eye, and brought the me- 
Iancholy reflection to her mind of the 
length of time that had elapſed ſince ſhe was 
CLapable of uſing it. Suddenly it occurred 
to her that ſhe ſhould like to learn to ſpin ; 
and turning to her companion, Dame 
Primroſe,” faid- ſhe, © I wiſh you would 
teach me how to ſpin.” © Wr aw mine 
heart, guid leady,” rejoined the dame, 
$ *tis a {mall feaver that ye ax. Iſe war- 
| 5 1 rant 
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rant I'll meake a rare ſpinſter of ye? and 
with theſe words ſhe brought out the ſpin- 
ning wheel and began to inſtru her. She 
found her pupil prompt to learn; and in a 
little while ſhe drew the yarn and turned 
the wheel with a great deal of dexterity 
for a beginner, Wholly engaged with her 
new employment, ſhe heeded not any 
thing elſe ; and the old woman's attention 
was equally arreſted in watching the pro- 
greſs ſhe made, and diverting herſelf with 
ſeeing her thus buſy ; nor could the help 
exclaiming, © Weel, weel, I fall meake 
bauld to ſay, that as ye be already the com- 
lieſt, perfecteſt yong leadys thur auld een 
iver luiked at, ſae wad ye alſo meake one 
of the prettieſt country laſſes that iver 
breathed ; for ye luik ſae innocent wi 
that ſweet feace, now that ye be ſpin- 
ning. Ah, gen Iſe were a duke, Iſe ſhud 
ſoon know whare to ſeek a wife. Nae, 
dan't be bluſhen abuin it; for *tis true as 
that I was bworn.” Unconſcious of her 

e on 
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own charms, which even excited admiration 
in the moſt inſenſible, Ermina continued 


her new employment diverted with the old 


dame's praiſes, conſidering them as a ruſtic 
attempt at flattery, wich the hope of 


| praling her. | 


4 gol hat of the fineſt wove ſtraw, tied 
With a lilac ribbon, ſhaded her lovely face, 


and a white cambric. jacket and petticoat, 


with a cloak of the ſaine, which ſhe had 
thrown aſide on account of the heat, was 
the whole of her ſimple attire, and gave 
her the appearance of an elegant paiſanne, 
as, ſeated on the bench (round which the 
honeyſuckle and jaſmm entwined and crept 

up the white walls of the cottage), ſhe plied 
ber ſpinning-wheel, and plaintively ſung an 
ancient ballad, perfectly in character with 
the ſimplicity of her preſent occupation. 
This amuſement ſhe would not, however, 
have indulged in, from the fear of diſturb- 
ing Helen, had ſhe not learnt that ſhe was 
2 ; awake, 


e 
awake. In the midſt of her ſinging an air 
ſoftly melancholy, and ſweetly harmonious, 
the old woman was called away to Helen, 
who wanted her; and ſhe had been abſent 
but a few minutes, when hearing ſome one 
entering at the wicket, ſhe naturally raiſed 
her eyes, and glanced that way. Haſtily, 
however, and trembling, ſhe declined them, 
the words ſhe was ſinging died away on her 
lips in inarticulate murmurs, the blood 
forſook her cheeks, and ſcarcely could 
ſhe believe the evidence of her ſenſes, as, 
endeavouring to aſſume a careleſs air, re- 
gardleſs of the object before her, ſhe con- 
tinued her employment. This object, who 
had occaſioned her ſo much conſternation, 
was in no leſs agitation than herſelf, and 
ſtood motionleſs, regarding her with a 
countenance of melancholy and diſtreſs; 
and this ſituation, ſo particularly painful 
to Ermina, would probably havs continued 
a long time, as neither party appeared in- 
clined to ſpeak firſt, had not Dame Primroſe 

| interrupted 
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interrupted it by making her appearance. 
She curtſied down to the ground, and 
ſmoothing down her clean cloth apron, 


put on for the occaſion, ſaid, quite in a 
Mutter, © Wad nat your lairdſhip's honor 
walk into my peer place, and reſt yourſell, 


whilſt Ise get my grand-darter ready to 


wait upon your lairdſhip, that ye may 
ſee how ill ſhe is. Iſe did nae ſuſpect your 
honor wad coome your own ſell, or ſhe 


ſhud have been ridy, but ſhe is very peerly 
ſtill, though, thanks to your honorable 
lairdſhip's guidneſs, ſhe is reſtored to her 
ſenſes, and likely to live. My good wo- 
man,” replied the nobleman, who was no 


other than Lord Henry, „I beg you will 


not trouble yourſelf, or inconvenience the 


poor young creature, as, convinced of the 


truth of your ſtory, it is not neceſſary for 


me to ſee her now, and I only called, as 


I paſſed this way, to inform you that 


Roſeberry ſhall have his diſcharge this day 


| three weeks,” Heaven's bleſſing light on 


Yes 
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ye, my laird, for this guid news and kind- 
neſs to us peer people! ſaid the gratefulold 
dame, claſping her hands; - there is but one 
perſon living beſides yourſell, that equalls 
you in guidneſs, and that is this dear 
young leady, whom Ise tould yer lairdſhip 
abuin, and we may truly thank her for 
the guid luck that has befallen us. Ah 
may ye baith be as happy as ye deſarve, it 
will always be my conſtant prayer! 


Theſe words, innocently uttered by the 
aged cottager, made Ermina experience the- 
moſt unpleaſant- ſenſations ; for they re- 
minded her that the happineſs or miſe- 
ry of herſelf and Lord Henry they 
| had once hoped to have both had an 

equal intereſt in, and to have ſhared in 
the pleaſures and misfortunes of each 
other. While theſe reflections croſſed her 
mind, a ſigh that ſtole involuntarily from 
him, made her imagine, that, notwith- 
ſanding paſt occurrences, their ſentiments 
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was, with your regard, you can now quit 
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and feelings were {till congenial but theſe 


thoughts were interrupted by Dame Prim- 


roſe, who thus addreſſed Lord Henry: 

« Now due let me get yer lairdſhip' $ 
honor ſome refreſhment. We have very 
fine cyder hard by, and Iſe can get new 
bread, cream, and fruit of the beſt ſort, 
which is all the fare us country folk can 
perduce, but inſtead of daintes I have a 


, hearty wiſh to pleaſe ye.” To this Lord 


Henry made no objection, as he wiſhed to 


have ſome excuſe for ſtaying ; and Dame 
- - Primroſe buſtled away to get all ready, leav- 
ing him alone with Ermina. He fat down 


by her on the bench and remained for a 


few minutes filent, apparently wanting 


courage to ſpeak. This was ſo awkward and 


diſagreeable to Ermina, that ſhe almoſt in- 


ſtantly aroſe to depart; but ſeeing her in- 
tention he arouſed himſelf, and gently tak- 


ing her hand, faid, Is it poſſible, Ermina, 


that honoured as I once flattered myſelf I ! 


me 
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me without uttering a word?” © Aſk your 
own heart, my lord,” ſhe replied with an 
aſſumed haughtineſs ; and then tell me 
. incerely if I am to blame in not ſpeaking to 
you, till firſt addreſſed, when your conduct 
has been ſo reprehenfible.” * Had you 
ever loved me madam, as you ought,” he 
rejoined, relinquiſhing her hand and frown» 
ing angrily at her, you would not have 
been ſo ſcrupulous; but it is not at this mo- 
ment I learn how indifferent I have been to 
you for ſome time paſt; yet, fool, mean- 
ſpirited madman that I am, not all your in- 
fidelity and ill uſage can eradicate the fatal 


paſſion you inſpired, which .has been my 


ruin, and which rendered me incapable of 
utterance, when I beheld you thus unex- 
pectedly, and adorned with all thoſe charms 
of beauty, ſimplicity, and truth, that 
firſt captivated my heart. Yes, wretched 
woman, you have been my deſtruction, 
blaſted every proſpect of happineſs, and 
forced me to ſeek in battle an oblivion of 

my 
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my ſorrows; as the fatal remembrance of 


your cruelty has denied me peace ; in this 
world. In a few months I. quit England 
for ever: and in far-diſtant Eaſtern climes 


will bury all recollection of the falſe- 
hood and treachery with which you have 
requited my faithful love. Vet, injured 


as I am, feeble and tranſient is the reſent- 


ment I feel for the daughter of Montroſe ; 


and grief for the failings of her who has 
diſgraced him will often entirely baniſh 
anger. I therefore conjure you, faulty, 


but ſtill beloved Ermina, by the affection 
you had for my dear and valued friend, 


your father, to return to thoſe paths of 
honour in which he always walked, and, 
however painful the effort may be, regain 
your rectitude, and become what you have 


only the appearance of being, amiable and 
— virtuous, and thus conſole yourſelf and 
your friends for the loſs of your innocence, 


which is never to be recovered. You 
may likewiſe-be convinced, if you will put 


| (6 ) 

me to the trial, that I will ever be your 
friend ; and in whatever diſtreſs, occaſioned 
by your errors, apply but to me, and whillt 
T have life I will relieve it. I find you, as 
you ever were, benevolent ; and may the 
virtues, that uſed to accompany this one, 
be reſtored to your breaſt. It was not with 

the idea or hope of ſeeing you, that I came 
here, but merely to ſhare with you in the 
happineſs of relieving theſe worthy people : 


for reaſon tells me to avoid the ſight of one 


ſo fatal to my peace; whoſe heart having 
already enſnared me to think I was dear to 
her, may, if I run a ſecond riſque, once more 
delude me. Again, farewel for ever,” 
he exclaimed, much affected, . moſt loved 
and dangerous girl, and ſometimes think * 
with remorſe yi the man whom you have 
cruelly i injured.“ 


Overcome with contending emotions, he 
was haſtening away as he concluded this, 
had not Ermina, who had been ſilent all 

the 
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the time he was ſpeaking, from aſtoniſh. 
ment and indignation, at accuſations ſo falſe 
and unforeſeen, which ſhe perceived he con- 


| ſtrued into a tacit acknowledgment of guilt; 


and unable to endure leaving him in ſuch 
an error, ſhe ſaid, in a faultering dice, 
Stay, I beſeech you, my lord ;*” and ſeeing 


him heſitate, ſhe continued, © if ever my. 


memory was dear to you, J intreat you to 


- ſtay and hear me. That you ſhould har- 


bour ſuſpicion after the explanation that 
took place between us in Devonſhire, ap- 


made me ſuffer from your credulity, it is 
certainly unpardonable of you to err a 


ſecond time. I have not much to ſay on 
the ſubject, becauſe I feel myſelf perfectly 


undeſerving of reproach, and know not who 
are my accuſers; but in talking of injuries 
you totally miſtake the affair, as it is myſelf, 
and not you, that is the injured perſon. I 
compaſſionate, however, the weak credulity 
of your * notwithſtanding the 
| | {ſerious 


_ pears to me beyond belief; for having once 
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ſerious conſequence it has been to me, and 
with that none but myſelf may have reaſon 
to regret it. Perhaps you will find a plea- 
ſure, which I ſhould never have expected 5 
you would have enjoyed, in the reflection 
that you have inſulted 4 woman you pre- 
tended to love with the moſt groſs ſuſpicions, 
nay, you even ſpeak as it they were facts. 
But remember, my lord, that woman you 
have wronged had never cauſe to bluſh for 
any circumſtance, except her too conſtant 
attachment to a man who accuſes her of 
ſuch depravity as ſhe would rather die than 
be guilty of. Of this I am convinced, 
ſome ſecret enemy undermines my peace; 
but my moſt ſevere adverſary is he, whom 
I have fondly cheriſhed in my heart.” 1 
would fair believe you innocent,“ replied | 
Lord Henry, „and what you affirm over- 


whelms me with freſh doubt, but will liſten © ' 


no more; warned by thoſe, who know 
you and your power over me, not io attend 
to your faſcinating voice, which would, in ; 

deſiance 
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defiance of reaſon and judgment, again 
ſeduce me; and fly rather to embrace 
the unavoidable mifery marked out for my 
future deſtiny, which the ſight of you has 
made me for a moment forget, than ever 
more enable you to make me a convenient 
tool.” 


& Alas! I ſee but too 0 plainly,” exclaimed - 
Ermina, © the extent of my misfortunes. 
Not any aſſertions of mine will make you 
believe me innocent, and to combat with 
prejudices ſo -rooted is quite uſeleſs. And 
now, Lord Henry, I take my leave; yet 
the time I hope will come, though per- 
haps, we may never meet, when you will 
repent your too eaſy belief, but it will be 
then too late, as from this moment I obli- 


terate all traces of you from my remem- 
brance; and be affured, that . wounded 


pride and injured virtue will make the taſk 
far from difficult.” She aroſe as ſhe finiſh- 
ed ſpeaking, and reſiſted his efforts to de- 


„ 
tain her, notwithſtanding he made ſeveral, 
and promiſed to explain every thing; but, 
this ſhe refuſed, ſaying it would anſwer no 
purpoſe, ſince he had poſitively judged her 
guilty, and vowed to place no faith in what- 
ever ſhe aſſerted. With a beating heart 
and quick ſtep ſhe therefore haſtened from 
the cottage, but could not reſiſt, when ſhe 
had got a little diſtance from it, looking 
back to take a laſt view of him. 


He was pacing the little garden with a 
wild diſordered air, and hurried ſtep. Her 
ſoul ſickened at the ſight ; ſhe burſt into 
tears, and averting her head, penſive and 
unhappy purſued her way home. This un- 
foreſeen interview with Lord Henry Beau- 
champ (who ſhe never could have ſuſpected 
was Edward Roſeberry's colonel from Dame 
Primroſe's awkward manner of pronouncing 
his name) had diſſipated for a time the 
dream of happineſs into which her preſent 
tranquil fituation had lulled her, and 


brought 
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brought her ſorrows freſh to her memory, 
Yet ſhe endeavouted to repel theſe gloomy 
images, for her boſom, ſwelled with indig. 


nation at his credulous belief of the ſcandal 
thrown on her character, ſo oppoſite to the 


conduct ſhe ſhould have obſerved herſelf; 


as ſhe would have rejected any inſinuations 
againſt him with the utmoſt diſdain; and 
eagerly received his firſt attempt at excul - 


pating himſelf. In this manner he ought 


to have acted by her, and from the opinion 
ſhe had once formed of the generoſity of his 
diſpoſition, ſhe expected it; but now ſhe 
could in no ſhape excuſe him. Miſerable 
and diſpirited, ſhe entered the abbey, where 
the was obliged to join Mrs. St. Auſtin 
and the gentlemen, with whom ſhe aſſumed 
a gaiety foreign to her feelings, and gladly 
, -hailed the hour of "retiring to reſt, which 
permitted her to throw aſide the maſk it 

Was painful for her to wear, thought ex- 
tremely neceſſary, ſituated as ſhe was, her 
protectreſs always liking to ſee young peo- 
WS, © 5 
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ple cheerful and Ermina, having frequent. 
ly heard her expreſs this, regulated her 
manners accordingly, making it a rule never 
to indulge melancholy in her n 


She aſſed a better night fo ſhe could 


have expected after the ſcene that had oc- 
curred, and, ſummoning all her fortitude 
and reſolution, rejected every intruding 
thought that would give pain to her breaſt, 
and went down to breakfaſt with a heart 
conſiderably lighter than the evening before. 
The newſpaper. was generally brought in 
with the breakfaſt, and it was Ermina's 
province to read it to Mrs. St. Auſtin, who- 

prefered making the tea. After having 
read ſeveral paragraphs, ſhe came to the 
following : © Loſt off St. Helena, the ſhip 
=_ —, bound to the Eaſt Indies; almoſt 
all the crew periſhed ; and, amongſt ſeveral 
paſſengers” (whoſe names were mentioned) 
* who ſunk with her was Mr. Zemin Lin- 
more.” On ſeeing his for'that of the 
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ſhip did not at firſt ſtrike her, the paper 
dropped from her hand, and ſhe grew ſo 
pale, that, apprehenſive ſhe would faint, 
Mrs. St. Auſtin diſpatched Devereux for 
ſome hartſhorn; and giving her ſome to 
drink mixed with water, and having bathed 
her temples and the palm of her hands, 
the recovered, and explained what they 


15 ſuſpected, that it was ſeeing ſo unexpectedly | 


the death of a friend in the newſpaper, 
that had affected and ſhocked her. Misfor- 
tunes are 'frequently ſaid never to come - 


_ alone; and in life, if we make much ob- 


' ſervation, it will be found to happen very of- 
ten, and Ermina found this common remark 
verified in the preſent inſtance ; for, in ad- 
dition to the ſorrow the had the laſt evening 
experienced, ſhe now learnt the untimely. 
end of one of the worthieſt characters the had 

ever known, and whoſe ſincere attachment 
to her merited, as it had gained, her warmeſt 
gratitude. Of all the lovers ſhe had ever 


Had, none was fo faithful and ſo diſintereſted 
| as 


T3... 
as this noble Indian. Neither ſelfiſhneſs nor 
vanity were mixed with his true and ardent 
paſſion, and he would have thought no 


ſacrifice too great, that contributed to the 


| happineſs of the object he adored. Hum- 


bly "conſcious of the difference of com 


plexion, never would he have dared toavow 
himſelf; and chance alone diſcloſed the 
painful ſecret. Many perſons will probably 
ſay he could not act otherwiſe without the 
higheſt prefumption, and conſequently that 
in this condu& there was not any thing 
to admire ; but they ſhould reflect that 
there is ſcarcely a man (ſo prevalent is 


vanity in human nature) however ugly, 
deformed, or diſguſting, but thinks he has 


pretenſions to the moſt lovely of the other 
ſex; and, whenever they meetwith a refuſal, 
impute it to a blindneſs in the lady, rather 
than to a want of merit in themſelves. 
However, this ſelf-conceit, which is per- 
haps a ſource of happineſs to thoſe beings, 
had. no place in the breaſt Linmore, who, 
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though handſome, elegant, and with * fole 
objection of a dark ſkin, felt frequently un- 
happy at being of ſo different a colour from 
the people with whom he aſſociated. 
Praiſed, careſſed, and admired, for the 
politeneſs of his manners, and the graceful- 
neſs of his deportment, which gained him 
in all companies the appellation of the 
Prince, he yet felt humiliated and unhappy; 
and with a mind, therefore, of ſo much 


ſenſibility, it was a happineſs for him to be 


Matched from a world, where appearances 
are only regarded, and true worth is rarely 
appreciated. Untortunate youth! twenty 
ſummers had ſcarcely rolled over thy 
head, when, rich in every virtue and ac- 


Ccmpliſhment, the watery boſom of the 


ocean incloſed thee, and left no memorial 
of thy worth, but in the breaſts of thy 
Jorrowing friends! | \ 


-  Ermina confined herſelf to Mrs. St. 
Auſtin's dreſſing room, for the remainder 
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j # the day, where ſhe indulged her grief for 


the premature fate of the beſt of men. It 


{was a ſacred tribute ſhe owed to his 
memory, and her benefactreſs reſpected her 
ſorrows; not ſuffering her retirement to 
be intruded on, except to ſend up her 
meals, which were, however, returned un- 
touched, her heart being too full to taſte 
food; ſo ſevere were the effects on her 
mind, from the ſhock ſhe received in 
learning his death, when wholly unpre- 
pared for it. She anticipated the regret 
that the elder Fairfields would feel for his 
loſs, and longed to be with them, to par- 
ticipate in their grief. She had likewiſe 
loſt with him the means of proving 
the falſe aſſertions that kad been alleged 
againſt her to be void of truth, but this 
had no ſhare in her ſorrow for his death, 
as ſhe truſted to Providence ta elucidate her 
innocence. | | 
The following day ſhe joined the family 
as 
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as uſual, endeavouring to afſume- her ac- 
euſtomed cheerfulneſs; but her ſpirits 
drooped with the exertion, which was 
perceptible to Mrs. St. Auſtin, who ad- 
mired her conduct in facrificing her own 
feelings, that ſhe might not infuſe a gloom 
into other people, by appearing ſad and 
dejected. Every tender attention this lady 
could think of ſhe practiſed to alleviate 
her melancholy, and to prove how much 


the was pleaſed with her conduct; and, 


that ſhe might not indulge reflection, to 
the prejudice of her peace, rained her 
with her the whole day. Late, however, 
in the evening Ermina took, a walk in the 
park, while Devereux and Sevrancey were 
a playing at billiards, and Mrs. St. Auſtin look- 
ing at them. She had waited for this oppor- 
tunity of getting out alone, as they would 
Have accompanied her, if ſhe had at- 
tempted to have gone before they en- 
gaged in this amuſement; and ſhe did not 


wiſh for their ſociety, not being at all diſ- 
| | poſed 


TOS. 
' poſed to enjoy it, having longed all day 
for a moment in which ſhe could indulge, 

undiſturbed, in the luxury of thinking. 


The moon ſhone bright and elear, each 
furrounding object ſeemed huſhed in quie- 
tude, the zephyrs gently whiſpered through 
the foliage of the trees, and the filver rays 
of the queen of night, which had juſt 
riſen from behind the hills, glimmered 
amongſt the branches of the oaks, firs, 
cheſtnuts, &c. and threw a faint light on 
the dark rocks, craggy clifts, and pointed 
tops of the fells. The cottagers, fatigued 
with their daily labour, had retired to reſt, 
and ſeldom any voice or ſound interrupted 
the ſtill and awful ſerenity diffuſed around. 
Ermina, penſive and dejeQed, found the 
ſolemn ſweetneſs and quiet of the ſcene in. 
uniſon with her feelings; and, raifing her 
eyes to heaven, fad remembrance dimmed 
their luſtre with tears, and the pellucid 
drops fell faſt upon her checks. She 

| r blamed 
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blamed herſelf, as ſhe wiped them away 
with a ſigh, for giving way to this weak- 
neſs, and ſtrove to think on ſubjects op- 
poſite to thoſe that had rent her boſom 
with anguiſh, but in vain; her thoughts 
involuntarily returned to the ſame chan- 
nel, and, taking out her pencil, ſhe 

leant againſt the broad trunk of an old 
tree, and by the light of the moon ex- 
preſſed, in theſe few lines, the anguiſh 
ſhe felt at the unfortunate fate that had 
attended her valuable triend, the amiable 
and elegant Linmore.— 


Thy wilds,” Columbia, no more can boaſt 
A fon like Zemin—poliſh'd, brave, refin'd. 


. Ah! fancy paints thy gloomy, wand'ring ghoſt, 


Gliding the green wave, moaning to the wind, 
For thou-wert born where clamours loudly ring, 
To call the Indian chiefs to deeds of arm; 
Midſt deep'ning woods where adders deadly fling, 
And wild beafts prowl, creating dire alarms. 
Tho dark thy colour, yet thy ſoul was fair, 
4s is the ſnow- drop drooping in the dale; 
A tear for thee, poar hapleſs youth, 1'll ſpare, 
While woes more paignant my ſwoln heart affail, 


| Tho 
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Tho' on thy jetty face, no roſe did blend 
Her glowing beauties with the lily's hue; 
Yet grace and elegance their charms did lend, 
And nature bleſt thee with a heart moſt true, 


When dews fall heavy, when pale Cynthia's light 
Illumes the trees of yon embow'ring grove, 

Sighing I'll think of thee, while the whole night . 
Penſively muſing I delight to rove. 


She had nearly concluded writing, when 
the abbey bell announced that it was time 
for her to return, and having made haſte 
to finiſh her little poem, ſhe walked ſlowly 
to the houſe, ſo much pleaſed with the un- 
interrupted calmneſs of her moon-light ex- 
curſion in her preſent ſtate of mind, that 
ſhe was unwilling to quit it; but inclina- 
tion muſt yield to prudence, ſhe reflected, 
and ſoon returning to the abbey, ſhe ex- 
changed the ſweet luſtre of fair Cynthia's 
beams for the glare of candles, and her 
own thoughts were forgotten, in liſten- 
ing to the ſentiments and converſation of 
others. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


e O, love! how ſeldom art thou found 
Without annoyance in this earthly {tate ; 
For haply thou doſt feel ſome rankling wound, 
Or on thy youth pale poverty doth wait, 
Till years on years heavy are roll'd away; 
Or where thou moſt did'ſt hope firm faith to ſee, 
Thou meeteſt fickleneſs eftrang'd and cold 
| A BOWLES, 


| 5 Top! Henry returned to his regiment 
with ſenfations of miſery, little leſs keen 
than thoſe his lovely miftreſs expetienced, 
though not aggravated as hers were by 
her dependent fituation, which deprived. 
| her even of the melancholy conſolation of 
mourning her griefs in ſolitude; yet, pain- 
pp ful as it was for her to endure the ſociety 
of indifferent perſons, when her mind was 
Over- 
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overwhelmed with ſorrow, ſhe reflected, 
that, on the whole, it was probably much 
better for her to exert herſelf to over 
come the deſpondence ſhe felt, than by 
yielding to it, quite enervate her mind, 
and ſhe was grateful for the numberleſs 
bleſſings ſhe now enjoyed. Artfully as her 
fover had been worked on to believe her 
faithleſs and unworthy his affection, {till 
his belief was ſtaggered when ſhe appeared 
before him, and avowed her innocence 
and he almoſt ventured to think ſhe had 
been injured by falſe repreſentations, of 
which ſhe was undeſerving, and, whilſt he 

wiſhed to hear a confirmation of her inno- 
cence, he yet trembled and dreaded to 
hear it; for how culpable muſt he be if 
ſhe was the ſame ſpotleſs, virtuous girl he 
had firſt know her; and how criminal 
muſt his unjuſt ſaſpicions make him ap- 
pear in her eyes, and cauſe him to entirely 
loſe her eſteem. Repeatedly did he blame 
the vehemence of his temper, reflect that 
E 6 even 
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even were ſhe guilty, he had inſulted her 
with an unpardonable groſſneſs, ſufficient 
to make her hate him, and lamented, un- 
cCeͤaſingly, his having acted in fo violent a 

manner inſtead of calmly addreſſing her, 
mentioning what he had to allege againſt 
| Her, and then liſtening to her juſtification. 
He recollected how much more nobly the 
| Had conducted herſelf towards him on a 
fimilar occaſion in Devonſhire, when ſhe 
| Had liſtened to him with patience while he 
explained his error, then pitied and for- 
gave him. Again whiſpered diſtruſt, would 
not ſhe, if guiltleſs, have explained, un- 


| | aſked, every event that had occurred to her 


fince they laſt met; but this idea he re- 
jected, for he remembered that he had in 
the moſt unfeeling terms, refuſed to give 
credit to any thing ſhe ſhould aſſert, and 
after fuch behaviour it was not to be ſup- 
| poſed ſhe would ſolicit to be heard, more 
_ eſpecially as the was ignorant of what ſhe 
was acculed, as he had merely given her hints 

: Th. | on 
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on the ſubje& : he began now to be con- 
vinced, that, as ſhe inſinuated, it was his own 
_ credulous diſpoſition that had created the 
abyſs of miſery into which he was preci- 
pitated. In a fit of reſentment and wounded 
love, he had ſold out of the guards, in 
which he had a colonel's commiſſion, and 
entered into a regiment going to the Eaſt- 
Indies; nor could the intreaties of Lord 
Darlington, or any of his friends, induce 
him to alter his reſolution, life being in- 

different to him, ſince he had loſt her who 
alone made it deſirable, and whom he 
could not ceaſe to love with all her faults. 
But we muſt now proceed to relate the 
ſkilful arts practiſed to draw him into a 
belief, that, even if ſhe had once loved him, 
that love no longer exiſted ; and the unfor- 
tunate train of circumſtances, joined with 
the machinations of thoſe who envied her 
evident ſuperiority over them, and, there- 
fore, conſpired to ruin her happineſs, 


On 
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On that day when the interview took place 
between Lord Henry Beauchamp and Miſs 

Montroſe in the wood adjacent to Mark- 
- ham-hall, Mrs. Helderton's maid, Bridget, 
having been informed that gypſies were in 
the wood, was eager to have her fortune told, 
with the hope, like many other fooliſh vain 
women, that ſhe ſhould hear, of ſome rich 
; gentleman, orperhaps a nobleman, that᷑ was to 
be captivated by her charms; intending, if 
ſuch was her lucky fortune, to diſcard Mr. 
Pompadour, whom ſhe only kept in reſerve 


in caſe no one elſe thould offer to have her; 


for ſhe was prudent, and thought it right 
to have, as ſhe would often ſay, two 
. ſtrings to her bow;“ that, when one failed 
her, ſhe might apply to the other. Unfor- 
tunately, however, for our heroine, ſhe - 
fixed upon the fame time nearly for going 
to the wood, which ſhe had choſen for her 
walk, and. as the priory was at a greater 
diſtance than the hall from it, ſhe arrived 
at the ſpot where Lord Henry and Ermina 

8 were 
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were ſtanding, a few minutes before he 
threw off his diſguiſe ; and, when he dif. 
covered himſelf, they were both too much 
agitated. to diſcern any thing that paſſed 
around them, as the gipſy, who had accom- 


panied him, immediately on his advatieing 
towards her, had retired to her companions 
as ſhe had been inſtructed to do. Bridget 
having, therefore, looked around, and 
ſeeing no one near enough to detect her, 
planted herſelf behind a large oak, which 
ſheltered her from obſervation, only peep- 
ing from behind it to gratify her curioſity. 
After having ſufficiently amuſed herſelf in 
obſerving the lovers (for ſhe inſtantly re 


cogniſed Lord Henry from having ſeen - - 


him with her miſtreſs), ſhe flew home 
brimful of intelligence, and imparted all 
ſhe had witnefled to her miſtreſs, quite for- 
getting, in her eagerneſs to goſſip, to have 
her fortune told; and, when the recollected 
the omiſſion, reſolved to go the next day 
inſtead, | 


The 
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The account ſhe received from her wait- 
ing maid, gave a malicious gratification to 
Mrs. Helderton, as ſhe hoped to make it 
prejudicial to Ermina, whom ſhe hated 
- worſe than ever, for having fruſtrated her. 
views, and gaining a ſuperior ſhare of ad- 
miration. She was, likewiſe, charmed to 


hear from Bridget, that ſhe was unhappy, 


as, ſhould her ſchemes to defeat the fair 
orphan's ſmiling proſpects, fail of ſuc- 
ceſs, ſhe would yet have the ill-natured 
conſolation remaining of knowing her af- 
fection for the firſt of her admirers, would 

make her indifferent to the other, and even- 

tually deſtroy her felicity. Purſuant to her 
plans, ſhe ſent for one of the gipſies, from 


whom ſhe learnt that Lord Henry had left 


the country, and ſhe promiſed her a large 
ſum of money, if ſhe would declare, when 
called upon by her, that ſhe had ſeen Lord 


5 Henry and Ermina meet very frequently 


in the wood, and that ſhe had often de- 
bvered letters to them from each other, 
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and that the latter received, and returned 
anſwers to thoſe of her lover's, when ſhe 
walked out, with other circumſtances not 
to be mentioned now. This done (as it 
was the ſame gipſy Lord Henry had con- 
fided in, and Bridget remembered to have 
ſeen him converſing with her), ſhe reſolved 
to ſet off for Londonalmoſt immediately after 
the Aſſops, contrary to her former intention, 
which was to remain in the country, and 
there bury her chagrin at a marriage ſo un- 
propitious to her wiſhes, and which ſhe 
could then deviſe no feaſible ſcheme to pre- 
vent. When ſhe arrived in town, Glen. 
carnock, who was her intimate accquaint- 
ance, called upon her, and after ſpme de. 
ſultory chat, ſaid, « Have you been in 
Park-lane yet? what a d——d fine girl 
the Aſſop's have got with them! but -d 
haughty, upon my word. Do you know 
ſhe would hardly ſpeak to me when I ſaw 
her laſt! I think it is giving herſelf great 
airs to a man of my merit. By God. 1 

ſhould 


R 
mould like to pull down her pride!” Mrs. 
Helderton, delighted to hear he was offended 
with her, agreed with him that ſhe was a 
proud creature, who.deſerved to be humbled 

For her vanity and airs, endeavouring to 
exaſperate him violently againſt her, as ſhe 
.withed to make him uſeful to her; in 
which plan ſhe ſucceeded ſo well, that be. 
fore they ſeparated, he vowed to execute 
whatever ſhe deſired, that would be injuri- 
- ous to Ermina. 


As Sir' Charles Melroſs was reading the 
newſpapers one morning in a coffee-houſe, 
two gentlemen entered preſently after him, 


© _ and ſeating themſelves near enough for him 


to hear their converſation, began talking 
on different ſubjects. The ſhorteſt of the 
gentlemen, who was no other than Glencar- 
nock, Sir Charles knew by ſight, but to the 
other he was a perfect ſtranger; and being 
engaged with the papers, he paid no atten- 
tion to vita * ſaid, though they ſpoke 
rather 


. 


Cr 
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rather loud; till they began ſpeaking . of 
different characters, and Glencarnock, who 
had a great deal of wit, made ſo many ap- 
propriate and keen remaks, retailing, like- 
wiſe, ſuch a number of curious anecdotes 


of the faſhionable world, that he was in- 
ſenſibly drawn to liſten to him, and wag 


much diverted. He ſoon, however, became 


conſiderably intereſted, when he heard 


— Glencarnock, ſuddenly addreſſing his com- 


panion by the name of Stewart, aſk him if 
he knew Sir Charles Melroſs. Stewart an- 
ſwered in the negative. © Nor I neither,” 
rejoined the other; © but I hear he is a 
noble fellow, and am ſorry for him; for 
the lady he is going to marry, it is ſaid, 


* will place a pair of antlers on his brows, 


I don't doubt the truth of this, as 1 
have it from good authority; and beſides 
my opinion of the ſex is not very high; and 


as it is certainly known that ſhe is warmly 


attached to another gentleman, tis not ſur- 


priſing. Lord 3 Beauchamp is the 
favoured 
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favoured lover, and ſhe only marries poor 
Sir Charles for the convenient purpoſe of 
patching up her reputation, as the Farl of 
Darlington, her lover's father, will not give 
his conſent to ſuch an unequat match, and 
Lord Henry does not chooſe to riſque his 
diſpleaſure for a wite, as, by all account, 
he has his reaſons—a caſt off miſtreſs you 
underſtand me, and I think he is quite in 
the 1 85 * | 


Sir Charles, whom this diſcourſe ren- 
dered immoveable for ſome minutes from 
aſtoniſhment and rage, at hearing the wo- 
man he loved thus: publicly traduced, re- 
covering himſelf, got up, walked to Glen- 
carnock, and telling him his name, deſired 
him, with great politeneſs, to walk into the 
ſtreet, as he wiſhed to ſpeak to him un. 
heard by any of the company in the room. 
The latter pretended to be very much 


aſtoniſhed at the diſcovery, and imme- 


ey mo him, accompanied by 
| Sew art. 
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Stewart. When they were in the ſtreet; 
Sir Charles thus addreffed him: „My 
name, Mr. Glencarnock, muſt inform you 
that any ſcandalous aſperſions thrown on 
the character of Miſs Montroſe, I ſhall 
warmly reſent ; and if you do not prove to 
me that you are not the author, of what 
you advance in my hearing, I will tell you, 
you are a dirty ſcoundrel, and as ſuch I will 
_ proclaim you through the world, and ſe- 
verely chaſtiſe you for your daring and 
wicked impudence.” Not in the leaſt 
daunted, the ſubtle villain replied, © Mrs. 
Helderton, Sir Charles, is the principal 
ſource from which I have derived my in- 
formation; but ſeveral other perſons have 
mentioned the ſubject to me, and, amongſt 
the number, I particularly recollect, the 
Earl of Darlington and Baron de Bel- 
mont.“ © You ſhall inſtantly attend me 
to this lady, and afterwards to thoſe 
gentlemen,” rejoined Melroſs. Glencar- 
nock, quite cool and collected, aſſured Sir 
Charles he pardoned his behaviour, as he 
Ki knew 


. 
knew the anger a man in love feels if 
the hohour of his miſtreſs is queſtioned ; and 
whatever he alleged wore. ſuch an air of 


 fincerity, that the latter ſcarcely doubted him 
(. (notwithſtanding his character was ſo much 


deſpifed about town), and charitably ima- 
gined he might be wrongfully calum- 
niated, as well as many others, with whom 
the world are too bufy, more eſpecially if 


they are noted for either great beauty or 


great deformity of -perſon. 

But Sir Charles judged him with more 
eandour and lenity than he deſerved, as 
what had paſſed was entirely a plot of his 


and Mrs. Heélderton- 8, in which Lord Dar- 


lington and the Baron de Belmont were alſo 
implicated. It was at the former's houſe 


that ſhe had ſeen Lord Henry, and became 
enamoured of him, and learnt from the 


baron his attachment to Ermina Montroſe, 


which gave rife, in her malignant breaſt, to 
that hatred _ ſhe afterwards felt for 


that 


( 


that unfortunate lady, and which was in⸗ 
creaſed by her likewiſe inſpiring Sir Charles 
Meltroſs with a paſſion for her, to whoſe 
rank and fortune ſhe had aſpired, though 
to Lord Henry ſhe was alone attached, 
whilſt he, to her utter chagrin, was inſen- 
ſible and careleſs of all her coquettiſh arts, 
which was very mortifying to the Earl of 
Darlington, who gave him to underſtand 
that it would pleaſe him, to encourage her 
forward advances, as ſhe was of good extrac- 
tion, and her fortune extremely large; 
but, after having loved Ermina, ſhe was of 
all other women the greateſt contraſt to 
her, and conſequently the leaſt to his taſte. 
Mrs. Helderton, finding herſelf without 
hope in this quarter, was artfully and con- 
ſtantly contriving to irritate the earl with 
fictitious ſtories of his violent attachment to 
Miſs Montroſe, with whom he was on the 
eve of marriage, and ſo completely enraged 
him, that he was eager to join in any plot 
to effect her ruin, as the former repreſented 
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to him, that ſhould ſhe even marry Sir 


Charles, with whoſe engagements to her he 
was acquainted, he might be aſſured a 
divorce would be the conſequence, and 
that ſhe would then marry Lord Henry. 
She, therefore, adviſed (as being the only 
method to cruſh this upſtart) to make her 


quite fall in the opinion of both theſe. 
gentlemen, and then let her quietly return 


to her original povery and obſcurity, Mrs. 
Helderton having deſcribed Colonel Mon- 
troſe to him as an adventurer of low birth 
and connections, who had aſſumed a name 
to which he had no claim. 


Lord bandes, who has been before 


repreſented as vindictive, proud, and ſelf- 
iſh, readily now aſſented to join in any 


ſchemes that were to cauſe the deſtruction 
of an innocent unoffending girl; having 
no ſcruples when he was to. accompliſh any 
thing favourable to himſelf or family. The 


wily de Belmont was, likewiſe, to aid them 


when 


* 
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hen ere, although he had « on to 
Lord Henry the falſity of what he had been 
prevailed upon by the earl to allege againſt 


her; but he had then acted from policy, 
as he faw he muſt either confeſs the truth, 


or, from Lord Henry's impetuoſity, fight 


him, as he was convinced of her innocence 
from the recital of Tereſe. The baron, 


however, eaſily ſwore the enraged lover 


to ſecrecy on the ſubject, except to his 
miſtreſs, as his father was the inſtigator of | 
the deception. Sir Charles Melroſs was, 
he was certain from the delicacy of 
Lord Henry's honour, quite ignorant of 


| this affair, and, independent of it, the ap- 


proaching nuptials would prevent its being 
divulged to him, or any acquaintance 
taking place between them, and he fancied 
himſelf ſecure to act as he pleaſed. 


Mrs. Helderton was a particular object 
of diſlike to Sir Charles; as in many ine 
ſtances, before he had made Ermina the 
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offer of his hand, ſhe had ſhewn how en- 
yious ſhe was of her, and afterwards 

endeavoured to diſguiſe it under the ſem- 

ö *blance of kindneſs and friendſhip. This 

obvious neglect, and then mean deceit, had 
thoroughly diſguſted him, and he ſhewed: 
her little attention, though ſhe had once 
been his favourite couſin, as he thought 
her good-natured ; but her ill-treatment of 
Ermina had drawn afide the veil, and he 
attended Glencarnock and Stewart to 
I | Portman-ſquare, where ſhe reſided at pre- 
ſent, with a firm reſolution to ' diſbelieve 
every word that the ſaid, convinced that 
envy had induced her to traduce Miſs Mon- 
„ troſe. When they entered her houſe, they 
were ſhewn into the drawing- room, where 
they found Mrs. Helderton ſtretched on a 
ſofa, playing with her lap-dog. Ah! 
| my dear coz,” faid ſhe, jumping up, 

| 4 what has procured me the favour of this 

| _ - viſit? and how came you ſo accompanied? 

| | | I did not know that you and cheſe gentle- 
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men were acquainted.” «1 may thank 
you, madam,” he replied, for the intro- 
duction; as it was the freedom with which 
Mr. Glencarnock ſpoke of Miſs Montroſe, 
and ſaid your converſation authoriſed it, 
that made me form any fort of acquaint» | 
ance with him or his friend.” Good 
God, Sir Charles, I had not the ſmalleſt 
idea that either of you would ever meet, or 
I had never hazarded a word on the ſub- 
ject; convinced from your attachment to 
the lady, that whatever I advanced relating 
to her would be attributed to envy, and a 
thouſand other ſuch pretty cauſes, of which 
you men are ſo good - natured as to accuſe 
our ſex. But Heaven is my witneſs, that 
I only repeated what I have heard and ſeen, 
without any deſign to injure her; nor 
ſhould J have ventured that, but from Glen- 
carnock's teizing me with a thouſand queſ- 
tions, - owing to ſomething he heard at 
Lord Darlington's, from whence I had my- 
{elf the chief of my information.” « Very 
72 . —_ 
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| well; madam, ” ſaid Sir Charles, ce let me 

| hear all you have to fay ; and do not, from 

à fear of wounding my feelings, 1882 
* circumſtance.” 


0 I will fatisfy you, then, Sir Charles :— 
Glencarnock called here, a few mornings 
Ame, and, after ſome unconnected con- 
verſation, ſaid to me, Faith the girl Sir 
Charles Melrofs is going to marry is a 
girl of ſpirit; he'll catch a tartar, but a 
1 AA pretty one. I hear at Lord Dar- 
lüngton's, that ſhe has committed two ,s 
Paz=that. ſhe went abroad with a Freneh 
nobleman, and then intrigued with Lord 
Henry Beauchamp. There was ac — d 
deal more faid about her, which 1 have 
forgot; but come, let's hear your opinion; 
you know 'Pm fond of a bit of ſcandal; 
tell meè if you think it true.“ I aſſure you, 
Sir Charles, I wus very averſe to ſpeak on 
che ſubject. Now, is it not true, Glen- 


earnock : py He afferted that it was; and 
| the 
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ſhe continued He, however, urged me 
ſo unceaſingly, that I was fooliſhly tired of 
contending, and endeayoured, by what [ 
ſaid, to ſoften the account he had heard; 
which I had, likewiſe, from the ſame quar- 
ter, but with {till greater aggravation. TI : 
confeſſed to him that it was certainly 3 
fact, that Miſs Montroſe had a very tender 
attachment to Lord Henry Beauchamp, 
which he returned; and that it had com- 
menced when they were on the continent; 
but that nothing ill-natured was to be in- 
ferred from that, as it was natural for 2 
young lady when diſappointed by the ſe- 
yerity of her lover's father of an union 
with him, to accept the firſt good eſtabliſh. 

ment that was offered to her. As for her 
| Jeviating from virtue, I aſſured him I be- 
lieved it to be a groundleſs accuſation.” . 


A fluſh of indignation mounted to the 
face of Sir Charles, at the bare idea of 
having been made a convenient dupe ; but, 

F 3 | ſtriving 
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Ariving to ſuppreſs his emotions, he only 
repeated, that he had changed his mind, 
and, inſtead of troubling the gentlemen to 


accompany him, ſhould call alone at Lord 
Darlington's, in the courſe of the day ; 


but entreated that Mrs. Helderton would 
explain more clearly what ſhe had only 


- hinted at. I am ſorry,” ſhe replied, 
6 to explain myſelf before Glencarnock 
and Stewart; but as they already know ſo 


EA much of the affair, it is of little conſe- 


quence that | they ſhould know |the re- 


mainder; and we muſt truſt to their diſ- 


cretion to let it go no farther. * However, 


.T will fummon Bridget to explain what 1 


mean, as it is rather her ſtory than mine. 
Mrs. Helderton rang the bell, and on the 


footman making his appearance, deſired 
him to ſend Bridget to her; and, preſently 


after, the waiting - woman made her appear- 


ance. Bridget,” ſaid her miſtreſs, © tell 


theſe gentlemen what you know of Miſs 


- Montroſe.” “ Lauk, mem,” ſhe rejoined, 


. 
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curtſying, and pretending to look very 
diſtreſſed—* I dant like to ſpake about it, 
becauſe as how, I be afeard it will be an 
injury to the young lady's character; and 
I ſhould be ſorry to ſpoil a young lady's 
fortune in marriage; and ſuch a pretty 
lady, too, that never did me any harm.” 

Bridget,“ ſaid her miſtreſs, in a pretend- 

ed paſſion, © I infiſt that you tell theſe | 
gentlemen all that you have told me, or I 
ſhall think it is your own invention; and 
it will be imagined that I have W 
theſe falſehoods.” „Oh, mem, for far- 
tin I ſhudn't like you to be ſpected of any 


| ſuch thing, owing to my tattle ; for what 


I have told is as true as that I now ſtand in 
your ladyſhip's preſence.” Then, affect- 
ing to be in a flutter, and twirling the 
ſtring of her apron, ſhe began to relate 
having ſeen Lord Henry and Ermina in the 
wood, when ſhe went to have her fortune 
told; that ſhe ſaw them embrace very af- 
e ; and that a gipſy told her they 
F 4 met 
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met very often, Lord Henry wearing dif, | 


ferent diſguiſes ; and that ſhe frequently 
carried letters backwards and forwards for 
them, to each other; and lurked near Sir 
John Aſſop- s houſe, with meſſages from his 
lIordſhip; and owned that ſhe ſuppoſed 
them privately married, as the had once 
watched, at midnight, about Markham- 
hall, while Lord Henry, by a rope-ladder, 
aſcended to the bed-chamber of Miſs Mon- 
troſe; and that ſhe expected and hoped to 
be again employed on the ſame ſervice, as 
my lord paid very handſomely, and they 
were both ſuch generous good gentlefolks, 


tat ſhe wiſhed they might not be obliged 
to keep their marriagh: a fecret much 


longer; for they had informed her, the 

* concealment of it was caufed by a ſtingy 
old father, who wanted his lordſhip to 
marry a rich lady that he hated.” Bridget 
ſaid, that © to her ſhame be it ſpaken, ſhe 
was very curious concerning this affair; 

and, as the gipſy was fond of goſlip, aſked 
; 1 5 her 
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her when ſhe thought the gentleman would 
meet his wife again. She anſwered, that 

ſhe could not poſitively tell, but thought 
it would be on the following Wedneſday; 
and, in conſequence of this information, 
the waiting-maid watched them, and found 
all that the gipſy aſſerted to be quite true; 
but it was too dark for her to diſtinguiſh 
the gentleman's face, though his figure ex- 
actly correſponded with Lord Henry's. 
The day after,” continued Bridget,“ the 


informed her miſtreſs of the diſcovery the 


had made, and could with difficulty make 
her believe it; but not liking to have her 
word doubted, ſhe enquired of the gipſy 
when the gentleman and lady were to meet 
again; and having learnt the exact time, 
perſuaded Mrs. Helderton to accompany 
her to the wood, and, concealing them- 
ſelves behind a tree, they ſaw Lord Henry 
meet Miſs Montroſe, diſguiſed as a gipſy, 
and afterwards throw aſide his diſguiſe.” 
This was all, Bridget ſaid, ſhe knew of the 

F 5 matter; 
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| matter ; and ſuppoſing theme to be man 
and wife, ſhe thought there was no harm 
in it; but when ſhe heard that the lady 
was going to be married to her miſtreſs's 
couſin, Sir Charles, ſhe was very much 
ſurpriſed ; and conſidered the behaviour of 
Miſs Montroſe as being very falſe-hearted to 
both her ſweethearts ; and that ſhe could 
not be married to Lord Henry. Bridget 
concluded her relation with many lamenta- 


tions at being obliged to ſpeak ill of an- 


bother perſon, who had never offended her ; 

and that ſhe would never have done i it, not- 
withſtanding it was the truth, but (to uſe 
her own words) „ that no ſlur might be 
thrown on her's and her dear lady's ca- 
rackter.“ 


The countenance of Sir Charles had, 
during this recital, varied from pale to red, 
and he felt ſhocked and amazed; but, 
although the manner of Bridget's giving 
her account wore ſo much the appearance 
i of 
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of ſimplicity and truth that it was hardly 
to be doubted, he told Mrs. Helderton he 
would not believe a word of it, unleſs the 
gipſy was confronted with her waiting- 
maid ; and requeſting the gentlemen to 
keep the affair as ſecret as poſſible, and 
telling Mrs. Helderton he would call on 
her the next morning, he left them with 
her, to viſit Lord Darlington, there to re- 
ceive a ſtronger or weaker confirmation of 
what he had too tatally been made ac- 
quainted with. 7s 


No 2 was his back turned, than the 
amiable trio burſt into a loud laugh at their 
excellent ſucceſs in duping him: for they 
quickly perceived that ſuſpicion and the 
green- eyed monſter jealouſy were gnawing 
at his heart, and, hugging themſelves with 
joy for having ſucceeded in their malevo- 


lent ſchemes, they ſent for Bridget, whom 


they praiſed exceedingly for having acted 
her Pert ſo well. Whilſt they were de- 
F 6 delighted 
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| Hghted with the reflection of their ſucceſsful 
- wickedneſs, Sir Charles was adding, at 
Lord Darlington's, freſh anguiſh to his 
wounds, by hearing that nobleman expreſs 
the utmoſt contempt and deteſtation of Er- 

mina, affuring him he had no doubt of her 


being devoid of virtue and principle, and 


poſſeſſing the moſt extreme art; and that 
he would ſooner ſee his ſon dead than 


united to her who was already his miſtreſs. 


The Baron de Belmont was with him, and 
ſtrengthened theſe aſſertions; ſaying, hke- 
wiſe, that he had witneſſed her improper 
conduct in France, with de Valcour and 
Lord Henry. The teſtimony of perſonages 
ſo reſpectable, correſponding with what he 
had already heard, rendered him almoſt 
- frantic ; the ſcandal of women he might 
doubt, but to doubt them was impoſlible ; 


And he returned to Park-lane in a ſtate of 


mind which even his enemies might have 
pitied, and finding Ermina alone in the 
drawing- room, behaved as was deſeribed. 
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In the morning, being ſtill willing to 
hope he was deceived, he flew to Mrs. 
Helderton's, and entreated ſhe would ſend 
for the gipfy, if the was to be found; and, 
in compliance with his wiſhes, Bridget and 
his valet Robert were diſpatched in ſearch 
of her, with orders to mind no expence, 
but bring her inſtantly; it being abſolutely 
neceſſary, as the marriage was ſo near, 
to make the truth of what he had heard aſ- 
certained. During the interval till her ar- 
rival, he continued to conduct himſelf 
towards Ermina in a manner that appeared 
to her and her friends very extraordinary, as 
they were ignorant of the poiſon infuſed 
into his mind by Mrs. Helderton, with 
whom he was now very frequently, as he 
had no other confidant to whom he could 
unburthen his mind, being perſuaded by 
her, againſt his inclination and judgment, 
not to tell Ermina what he had heard againſt 
ber. Her artifices, therefore, prevented 
| = explanation taking place, and 'ſhe ſoon 

. gained 
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gained ſuch a complete aſcendancy over 
him, that he blamed himſelf for ever hav- 
ing judged difadvantageouſly of her; im- 
puting her cold treatment of Miſs Montroſe 
to having ſeen and known thoſe faults and 
weakneſſes in her character, which love 
had made him too blind to diſcern. 


In a ſhort time the gipſy arrived; and, 
on ber examination, ſhe gave ſo clear an 
account, and fo exactly correſponding with 
Bridget's, that Sir Charles (who was too 
good to ſuſpect human nature to be capable 
of ſuch wicked machinations and unpro- 
voked treachery as were evinced by Mrs. 
Helderton) thought it was. impoſlible any 
longer to doubt ſuch ſtrong evidence of 
guilt, and reſigned himſelf to deſpair ; for 
honour and pride would not ſuffer him to 
marry a woman who would have diſhonoured 
and made a complete dupe of him; and he 
reſolved to puniſh her deceit by diſappoint- 


ing her at the moment when ſhe expected 
- bd he her 
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her good fortune to be fixed, and her re- 
putation ſaved by a marriage with him. 
Nevertheleſs there were moments when he 
doubted his own judgment, and wastempted 
to confeſs every thing that paſſed to her; 
but her evil genius, in the form of Mrs. 
| Helderton, interfered and forbade her hap-. 
pineſs. It was in one of his moſt unfavour- 
able ſtates of mind towards Ermina, that 
he ſaw Lord Henry (whom he perſonally 
knew) at the theatre; obſerved their mu- 
tual agitation at the ſight of each other; 
and attributed her fainting to ſeeing him 
before in the houſe, and not to being af- 
fected at the play; concluding ſhe could 
not ſee without emotion her firſt lover, 
when ſo near (as ſhe ſuppoſed) being mar- 
ried to another. His rage and jealouſy ex- 


ceeded all bounds, and the gnawing flame 


was fanned by. Mrs. Helderton; who 
would not have been quite ſo eager to in- 
creaſe it, had ſhe foreſeen the conſequence, 
which was endangering the lives of both 

3 the 


m 
the gentlemen; for, knowing that Sir 
Charles diſcloſed all his thoughts to her, 
the little ſuſpected that he had concealed 
his intentions of revenge, from the fear 
that if he had told her, ſhe would have 
done ſomething to prevent him. 


Aſter ſome deliberation, he Gant Lord 


Henry a challenge, which the other ac- 


cepted with indifference, as he cared very 
little whether he lived or died, ſince he 
was about to be deprived of the woman 
he loved. But he was rather ſurpriſed, 
that Sir Charles, on the eve of his ap- 
proaching happineſs, ſhould chooſe to 
riſque his life, as the charge he brought 
againſt him was groundleſs, and almoſt _ 
unintelligible to him; for. fuch he conſi- 
dered what he alleged in his note to be, 

wherem he accuſed him of duplicity of 


conduct, with having meditated his diſ- 


honour, and deſtroyed all his proſpects of 
happineſs. Sir Charles, * evening be- 
| fore 


in 
ſore he was to meet his rival, felt (not- 
withſtanding his anger and jealouſy) af- 
fected, when Ermina retired for the night; 
and reflecting that he might, perhaps, ne- 
ver ſee her more, if his antagoniſt had 
better fortune than himſelf, he found he 
was unable to reſiſt thoſe emotions which 
ſurpriſed every one preſent, whilſt the 
luckleſs object of them little ſuſpected 
they were a prelude to the —_— that 
- awaited her, | 


Lond Henry and Sir Charles met, as had 
been appointed, at an early hour; but, 
Previous to their firing, the former for his 
own ſatisfaction attempted an explanation. 
to exculpate himſelf; but, prejudiced and 
furious with jealous rage, the other refuſed 
to hear him, and taking their ſtands, on 
.the ſecond fire, Sir Charles fell, almoſt 
without figns of life, the ball having enter- 
ed his ſide. Shocked at a cataſtrophe un- 
fought for by him, to whom no blame 

| could b 
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| could be attached, he ſent his ſervant for 
a ſurgeon, who gave faint hopes of his re- 
covery. Lord Henry, therefore, by the 


advice of his friends, fet off for the Con- 


tinent (as both Sir Charles and himſelf 
had neglected to have ſeconds), there to 
wait the event of this unfortunate affair. 
Mrs. Helderton was the firſt perſon who 
received intelligence of the duel; and ſhe 
haſtened to Park-lane, not to conſole 
Ermina, but to prejudice Sir John and 
Lady Aſſop againſt her; and, having order- 
ed Bridget to work upon the ſimple and 
credulous mind of Fanny, by accuſing 
Miſs Montroſe of the moſt infamous. con- 
duQ, afterwards induce her, by her in- 
ſolence and impertinent infinuations, to leave 
the houſe; for ſhe knew her exquiſite ſenſi- 


bility would not ſuffer her to remain where 


ſhe was deſpiſed and inſulted, though un- 
deſerving of it; for a conſciouſneſs of in- 


nocence does not prevent a feeling heart 


from 
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from being wounded by calumnious aſperſi- 
ons, and low-bred malevolence. 


Her ſchemes had the effect ſhe. deſired; 
and by keeping Ermina from feeing Lady 
Aſſop, ſhe prevented her from defending 
herſelf, and her quitting the houſe in that 
clandeſtine manner, was a tacit confeſſion to 
them all of her guilt, averſe as they were | 
to believe her unworthy, and unwilling to 
credit. Mrs. Helderton's aſſertions, that {he 
was gone off with Lord Henry, and ſeen by 
an acquaintance of hers in a poſt-chaiſe 
with him. But, had ſhe been innocent, 
they recollected ſhe would moſt certainly 
have attempted to juſtify herſelf, and not 
have left them without expreſſing ſome 
gratitude for all their kindneſs to her. Af, 
ter they had formed this opinion, and learnt 
her flight with her lover, all inquiries after 
her were dropped, and her name ſeldom 
mentioned by the Aſſop family, for they 


had entertained a great regard for her; 
charmed 


( 


I eharmed by her apparent virtues and ſweet | 


_ diſpoſition, and felt much ſhocked at being 
ſo much deceived. Sir Charles, contrary 


to the expectation of every one, recovered, 
and as the ſame ſtory was repeated to him, 


he was equally repugnant to converſe on 
the ſubject, for he {till loved her; and Mrs. 
Helderton ſaw with vexation indeſcribable, 


that increaſed her rancour to Ermina that, 


although ſhe had injured her ſo ſeverely, 
the had not advanced her own intereſt with, 


her lover, who ſtill continued to adore that 


(as he thought) faulty girl. But the per- 
ſevered without remorſe in her iniquitous 


ſchemes, with the latent hope of drawing 
advantage from them at ſome future period; 


and at all events, conſoling herſelf with the 
fend - like pleaſure, that, if ſhe ſhould be 


totally diſappointed in one or two inſtances, | 


the had yet been ſucceſsful in making 
Ermina wretched, and deſtroying her fair 
proſpects of felicity. Mrs. Heywood and 
: ny Julia Vernon, ſurpriſed at not hearing 


from, 
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from, or ſeeing Ermina, which the account 


of the duel, and conſequent delay of the 
marriage, led them more anxiouſly to ex- 
pect, made each. of them a thouſand in- 
quiries of Lady Aſſop, who was then 
obliged to relate all that had paſſed, which 
overwhelmed them, as friends of Wiſs 
Montroſe, with the greateſt uneaſineſs for 
her fate, as they knew not what to think of 
her acting ſo differently from her general 
conduct, in forſaking the houſe of Bir ohn 
Aſſop in the abrupt manner ſhe had done; 
but they did not heſitate, notwithſtanding, 
to determine that at ſome future time ſhe 
would make her innocence appear, and clear 
up the myſtery that at prefent envelope 
her. Sir Charles, when he grew better, was 
adviſed to recruit his health with the pure 
air of Wales, and the Aſſops, from attach- 
ment and compaſſion, accompanied him 


there. 


In the mean white Mrs. Helderton, who 
| truly 


(118 ) 
truly knew the innocence of our poor 
heroine, and that ſhe was not with Lord 
Henry, endeavoured by every means in 
her power to diſcoyer her retreat, that ſhe 


might again moleſt her. For ſome time 


all her inquires were ineffectual, till Glen- 
carnock, through the means of Sir Patrick 
O'Neill, fatally found her out, when ſhe ' 
abetted and afliſted the: former, Madame 
Daufeuille being in the ſecret, with money 
and advice to carry on his diabolical 
ſchemes, in concert with Brandon, to de- 
ſtroy the peace of mind of Ermina, as not 
any thing would have gratified her malice 
o completely, as to have frightened her 
into a marriage with that contemptible 
wretch Glencarnock. But Providence in 
its goodneſs defeated their wicked inten- 
tions, and, being obliged to go for ſome 
months on a viſit to her father, who was 
in a bad ſtate of health, and worth a great 
deal of money, her ſpirit of revenge lay 
for ſome time dormant, and Glencarnock, 
tired 
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tired and diſguſted with ill ſucceſs, dared 


not venture to injure Miſs Montreſe, but 


by that dangerous weapon his tongue. 


On her return to town, Mrs. Helderton 
learnt from Glencarnock the agreeable 
ſituation Ermina enjoyed with the Fair- 
fields, and how well ſhe was received in 
company from being introduced by Mrs. 


Ballendan. This intelligence her malice 


could not endure, and ſhe determined to N 


deſtroy the peace ſhe enjoyed; after hav- 
ing ſeen her in the carriage with Mrs, 


Elizabeth Fairfield, ſhe made ſeveral viſits 
to Mrs. Ballendan in the company of a 
lady who was ſlightly acquainted with her, 
and contrived, as if undeſignedly, to give 
ſuch a horrid character of Ermina, relat- 
ing all the falſhoods ſhe had invented of 
her, with the addition of her being the miſ- 


treſsof Zemin Linmore, and that he impoſed 


her as a virtuous woman on the worthy old 
quakers, that the proud and unſupicious 
| Mrs. 
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Mrs. Ballendan ſtood aghaſt at the tolas 


Fairfield, expreſſed her anger at having 
been introduced to ſuch a character by 
ber, and diſgraced herſelf by appearing 
Vith her in public. Provoked and morti- 
Hed, Mrs. E. Fairfield, who had not much 
underſtanding, eaſily credited this un- 
favourable account, and apologiſed by 
_ ſaying, it was her father and mother-in» 
| law who were to blame for taking ſuch a 
fuſpicious perſon under their protection, 
and introducing her to her notice as a wo- 
man of virtue; and returning immediately 
home, ſhe informed them of what ſhe had 
| heard, and inſiſted that Ermina ſhould be 
made to leave them directly. The worthy 
Jeremiah and Kezia Fairfield were very 
angry witch their daughter for attending 
to fuch ſcandal, which they were certain 
was without foundation, and ſaid they 
© ſhould be exceflively diſpleaſed, if, by her 
% e e ee ſhe gave 
Miſe 


tion; and, when ſhe again ſaw Mrs. E. 
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Miſs Montroſe the leaſt intimation of 
what ſhe had been told, for they were 
thoroughly convinced of her innocence by 
what ſhe had thought proper to relate of 
her ſtory to them. But theſe injunctions 
were little attended to by Mrs. E. Fair- 
field, as ſhe continued obſtinate - in her 
opinion of Ermina, perſuaded her huſband 
to think the ſame, and ſo much embittered 
the happineſs of her father and mother, 
that it induced the innocent occaſion of it 
(as is already known) to leave them, 
rather than be productive of ſo much un- 
happineſs to her benefactors, who had 
gained her warmeſt gratitude by their 
friendly kindneſs when the was deſtitute of 
every other n, | 


o 
The good quakers were overwhelmed 

with cliagrin, when they found ſhe had 
departed, and learnt- from her letter the 
occaſion of it; and they would have 


thought no ſacrifice too great to have had © 
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her reſtored to them, ſo much were they 
convinced of the purity and integrity of 
her heart, whilſt her reſemblance both in 
perſon and ſweetneſs of manners to their 
loſt daughter, had inſpired them with an af. 
fection almoſt equal to that they had felt 
for their beloved child. They exerted 
| © themſelves, but unavailingly, to diſcover 
her retreat, and were miſerable at the 
thoughts of what ſhe had to .encounter, 
when ſhe ſhould have expended the ſmall 
trifle of money their bounty had beſtowed; 
and, being again thrown unprotected on a 
mercileſs world, be liable to receive a re- 
- petition of thoſe inſults, and that ill uſage 
that had deſtroyed her health and peace. 
Finding every effort to diſcover her unſuc- 
_ ceſsful, they expreſſed the utmoſt indig- 
nation againſt their ſon and daughter, for 
Having, by their ill treatment, cauſed her 
flight, and left them in evident diſpleaſure; 
when they returned to their retirement in 
nnn where they mourned un- 
| ceaſingly 
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ceaſingly che loſs and misfortunes of their 


| beloved Ermina Montroſe. - 


While all theſe circumſtances paſſed, * 
Lord Henry, from the information he re- 
ceived of his rival's recovery, returned, 
after ſome months” abſence, to England, 
with ſpirits very much deprefled, as he 
dared not hope, notwithſtanding the duel, 
that the engagement ſubſiſting between 
Sir Charles and Ermina was diſſolved, as 
de had heard nothing relative to their 
eſtrangement from each other. Anxious 
to learn ſome intelligence of her, he ſent 
his ſervant to make inquiries in Park- lane, 
but could not gain any ſatisfactory ac- 
count, the family being all in Wales, and 
only an old woman left to take care of the 
houſe, who was ignorant of every thing 
relating to Miſs Montroſe. Diſappointed, 
he went to Lady Julia Vernon's, where 
no better ſuccels attended him, for Lady 


11 Julia Was married to Mr. Deſmond, and 
6 2 | back 
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had ſet off with him on a tour to Italy. 
After reflecting ſome time with whom elle 
Ermina was acquainted; he recollected 
Mrs. Helderton, and being a perfect 
ſtranger to her diſlike and enmity to 
Ermina, he immediately bent his ſteps to 
Portman-ſquare, and, fortunately finding 
ſhe was in town, he left his card, and faid 
he would call on her the next morning to 
—_— after Miſs Montroſe. 


Mrs. Helderton was thrown into the 
\_ greateſt agitation by the expected viſit of 
Lord Henry, convinced that if ſhe informed 
him that no engagement now ſubſiſted be- 
teen Ermina and Sir Charles, he would 

inſtantly ſeek her out, and again offer her 
His hand. This ſhe dreaded, even more 
than an union between her and Sir Charles, 
as it would completely fruſtrate her re- 


2 venge, which led her to prevent her mar- 


rying either of theſe two lovers, though ſhe 
could even more patiently endure her mar- 


— 
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rying Sir Charles than Lord Henry, as 
ſhe knew ſhe tenderly loved the latter, and 
by an union with him, would not only en- 
joy a ſuperior title and fortune, but, what 
was more valuable than all, would be united 
to the man of her choice. On the, con- 


* 


trary, ſhe knew, that with Sir Charles, 
though poſſeſſed of riches and luxury, 


the remembrance of her firſt lover would 


embitter her happineſs : as her heart was 


too ſuſceptible to eaſily forget its earkeſt 


attachment. Lord Henry Beauchamp (as 


has been before mentioned) had inſpired 


Mrs. Helderton with a violent attachment, 


which ſhe, however, prudently confined 


to her own, and maid Bridget's breaſt, as ſhe 


ſaw no proſpect of having it returned, from 


his love to Ermina; and it was ſolely from 


the defeat of her hopes in that quarter, 


that ſhe turned her thoughts towards the 


fie eſtates of Sir Charles, who, though 


an agreeable elegant man, had a plain face, 


and was not fo much to her taſte as his 
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handſome rival, who ſurpaſſed every other 
man, not only in her opinion, but in that 
of every female. When he called the 
next day, ſhe was prepared with a ſtory to. 
receive him; and inſtantly, on his mention- 
ing the ſubject on which he came, ſhe 
burſt into tears, and ſo naturally lamented 
the unfortunate fate of his loved Ermina, 
who, ſhe informed him, had, from the 

cruelty of Sir John and Lady Aſſop (wha 
had reſented her being the cauſe of the duel 
between Sir Charles and himſelf), been 
thrown unprotected on the world, and 
obliged from diſtreſs and neceſſity to ac- 
cept the. protection of Sir Patrick O'Neal, 
whom ſhe had ſince left, and lived with a 
Mr. Devereux, who had found her out by 
chance, and who was thought by ſome peo- 
ple would marry her, as they had been 
attached to each other for ſeveral years, 
though, from an extraordinary train of cir- 
cumſtances, which ſhe was unacquainted 
uith, prevented from uniting their fates to- 
| Ces | gether ; 
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gether; for Mrs. Helderton had traced 
Erxmina to her lodgings, after ſhe left the 
quakers, where ſhe learnt the intimacy that 
ſubſiſted between her and Devereux, and 
to ſerve her own purpoſe, gave it this 
malicious turn, She told Lord Henry, 
that, on being informed of the deſtitute 
| ſituation of Miſs Montroſe, for whom ſhe 
had conceived the warmeſt friendſhip and 
regard, ſhe had endeavoured to diſcover | 
what was become of her, after leaving the 
Aſſop family, that ſhe might offer her an 
aſylum, but her reſearches to her extreme 
mortification had been uſeleſs, till within a 
few weeks, when ſhe had been informed of 
what had happened to her, and that ſhe 
lodged with Mr, Devereux. This intel- 
ligence, ſhe affured him, gave her the 
utmoſt pain, as ſhe had now put it out of 
her power to receive her into her houſe, 
but pecuniary, and every other aſſiſtance in 
her power ſhe had already offered her, and 
Ag G-4. would 
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would be always ready to beſtow, though ö 
for the preſent it had been / declined by 
Ermina; and, to ſtrenthen this aſſertion, 
hne ſhewed him a letter ſhe pretended to 
have received from her, forged in imitation 
of her hand, in which ſhe haughtily de- 
clined Mrs. Helderton's offers of ſervice. 


So naturally did ſhe perform her part, 
that Lord Henry, who had often been told 
by his father, that ſhe was exceedingly 
amiable, and was not apt to think ill of any 
one, gave eaſy credit to what ſhe ſaid, as 
he could not conceive what end it could 


__ anſwer to her to deceive him; and there cer< 


tainly was more excufe for his believing her, 
than for Sir Charles who knew her real cha- 


-. _ raQter, All Ermina's former aſſeverations of 


mont he no longer placed any confidence 


innocence he confidered as the depth of art, 
invented by her to ſereen her faults, for 
the altered teſtimony of the Baron de Bel. 


In, convinced that a man Who could once 


tell 


[ 
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tell a falſehood, would not fcruple on any 
other occaſion to add more, if he found it 
neceſſary. He told Mrs. Helderton, that 
be would go and upbraid Ermina for her 
treacherous conduct towards him, but was 
adviſed by her to relinquiſh this idea; add- 
ing, that the was ſorry to ſay that Ermina 
was of ſuch an artful diſpoſition, that he 
would again be made a dupe of her pre- 
tended virtue and goodneſs. With ſome 
difficulty, Lord Henry conſentedto follow her 
advice, but he watched at a lodging - houſe 
oppoſite to where ſhe lived, and moſt un- 

ſortun ately for Ermina, ſaw her walk out 
with Devereux; and again diſcovered them 
at the play, where he recogniſed Devereux 
for the ſame gentleman who had been ſo at- 
tentive to her at Ranelagh, and this con- 
firmed him in the idea of her duplicity, 
and of an attachment ſubſiſting between 
them, at a time when ſhe pretended to be 
in love with himſelf. 216 
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& No doubt of her gujlt now remained in 

Lord Henry's breaſt, and he was over- 
whelmed with mortification and grief, at the 
depravity of the woman he {till tenderly. 


loved; and what added poignancy to 
his ſorrows, was. her being the daughter of 


- the brave and valuable Montroſe, who 


| would have expired with anguiſh, had he 
witneſſed this deviation from virtue in his 
child, of whoſe purity of ſoul he had form- 
ed ſo high an opinion. He thought, in- 
deed, it might be poſſible that diſtreſs rather 
than inclination had herhaps prompted her 
to act thus in oppoſition to the virtuous 
ſentiments in which ſhe had been educated; 
but whatever was the cauſe of her ill con- 
duct, the effect on him was equally ſevere 
and wretched;  nay,. almoſt frantic with 
ief, he reſolved to quit his native coun- 
try, and, by flying to another climate, 
baniſh her remembrance from his boſom, 
which was only planted there to give him 
pain. He therefore exchanged his colonel's 
| | com- 


r 


commiſſion in the guards, with: an officer 
who was going in ſeven or eight months to 
India, but wiſhed to: remain in England- 


His regiment was quartered: at 


and, till he received Ermina's letter, relat- 


ing to Edward Roſeberry, he was quite 


ignorant of her being in that part of the 


country. | 2 


His aſtoniſhment, therefore, at this re- 
markable circumſtance was ſcarcely to be 


equalled, and the artleſs, pleaſing, and grate- 
ful deſcription given of her, by the old wo- 


man, made him inclined to believe her 


traduced, and that ſne was as good and 
innocent as Dame Primroſe had deſcribed 
her to be; but he checked this favourable 
opinion of her, recollecting Mrs. Helder- 
ton's warning ; and ſuppoſed that actuated 
by penitence and remorſe, for the daughter 
of Montroſe, he thought. could not, long err, 
ſhe had procured this retired ſituation” with 
Mrs, St. Auſtin, in ſolitude and ſorrow, to 

4.6% mourn. 
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mourn her errors, -and by exerciſing the 
| benevolence inherent in her nature, ſtrive. 
to expiate them. The hope of her return 
to virtue, gov him inexpreſſible pleaſure, 
and he was convinced, from the old wo- 
man's unadorned narrative, that when the 
wrote to him in favour of Roſeberry, ſhe 
was ignorant whom ſhe was addreſſing. 
From theſe conjectures he was almoſt . 
tempted, when Dame Primroſe left him, to 
call her back, to make more enquiries con- 
. cerning her fair benefactreſs; but he check- 
- ed this inclination, powerful as it was, for 
the preſent, notwithſtanding it returned 
with redoubled violence; and it was this im- 
_ pulſe of curioſity, and a wiſh at the ſame 
. * time to be a ſharer in her goodneſs to theſe 
Poor people, and to let them Know to a 
cCertainty that Roſeberry ſhould be reſtored 
| to them, that induced him to viſit the old 


woman's cottage, where he ſo une xpectedly 
beheld Ermina. 


He ſaw no ſigns of contrition and melan- .- 
NY choly 
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choly for paſt errors in her countenance, 
though confuſed and agitated at the fight 
of him; and he thought her more beauti- 
ful and intereſting than ever, the ſame ap- 
pearance of innocence that always charmed 
him ſtill remaining. But the cautions he 
had received to beware of her, made him 
regret the prejudice he felt in her favour ; 
and he conducted himſelf in conſequence 
of miſtruſting her in the manner already 
related, and which he execrated himſelf 
for having done when ſhe left him, as it 
had wounded her feelings, and he returned 
to his regiment in 2n agony of mind which 


no deſcription can equal. 
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CHAPTER V. 


——— Moral wiſdom mildly ſhone 
Without the toil of art; and virtue glow'd 

In all her ſmiles, without Eng pride. 

| THOMSON, 


* 


- 


SEVERAL days paſſed heavily away, 
before Ermina had reſolution again to 
direct her ſteps to the glade,. as her feel. 
ings, lacerated by continual ſorrows, could 
not endure to encounter any object that 
revived painful recollections. Benevolence 
however, united with a wiſſ for the hap- 
pineſs of others, was the predominant ſen- 
ſation of her heart; and ſhe blamed her- 
ſelf for deferring, from any ſelfiſh conſider. 
ation, - to Know. if Helen continued to 

amend, 


"Cx" 


amend, or if ſhe was in want of any thing 


which, from her ſlender ability, ſhe was 


able to procure her. Impreſſed with theſe 
ideas, ſhe walked, as uſual, alone to the 
| habitation of Dame Primroſe, whoſe vene- 


rable countenance brightened when the ſaw 


her, and ſhe expreſſed her regret at not 


having ſeen her for ſo long a time, ſaying, 
ſhe was afraid ſhe had been ill, as ſhe did 
not look ſo well as when ſhe ſaw her 
before. Helen, ſhe added, was quite out 
- of danger, but very weak, and would. be 
glad to ſee her if ſhe would walk up ſtairs. 
Ermina followed her to her grand-daugh- 
ter's chamber, whom ſhe found ſeated in 
a chair ſupported by pillows, and beheld 
with aſtoniſhment the devaſtation illneſs 
had made in her form, which though 
always fragile, was now reduced to a 


ſhadow. She ſweetly ſmiled at the en- 


trance of her young and beneficent friend, 
attempting to riſe and thank her for her 


goodneſs, which the other would not ſuffer, 
but 
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but ſat down by her, and taking hold of 
her hand, congratulated her on the pleaſ- 
ing proſpect ſhe had before her of ſoon 
| ſeeing her buſband. -* 


25 Ab! 1 Heaven reward ye and the gu | 
Laird Bochon !” ſaid Dame Primroſe, 
* for ye hae-baith brought happineſs upon 
us; and may e, my dear yong leady, 
be as happily united with his lairdſhip, 
as Edward and Helen wilt be. You'll 
pardon me, but Iſe ſee'd in the twinkling of 
an eye that ye were lovyers, though ye 


. Juiked ſae fearful and ſhy at one another; 
and le be ſure niver was any gentleman , 


more in love than he is with ye, though 
Ife fancy there hae bin ſome inimy betwixt 
ye, for when ye were gone, Iſe ſaw the 
tears ſtanding in my laird's eyes, and he 
raved about the garden like any perſon be- 
ſide themſelves; and Iſe ſhud a fancied 
the peer gentleman had loſt his wits, had 
I not bethought me from what Iſe law, 

- that 


| (9p } 


that it was love that made him behave fo 
oddly. Howdſomever, Ife went up to his 
lairdſhip, and, making my beſt curtſy, 
hoped he was well, and axed if he would 
not partake of the refreſhment Iſe had per- 
vided, or if I ſhould get him any thing 
elſe. Upon this he clapped his hand to his 
torchead, ſaying, I beg your pardon, my 
good woman, for I fear I havg alarmed you 
by this ſudden pain in' my head, which 
makes me hardly know what I am about,” 
Ah thinks I, your lairdſhip mean a pain 
in your heart, but He dident ſay fo. Weel 
and would you think it, he then put five 
guineas- into my hand, and faid, when yer 
grandſon coomes home, I ſhall fend you 
ſomething more. Iſe was fo confounded 
with his guidneſs and generoſity, that I 
could ſcarcely thank him, and when I had 
recovered myſelf he was out of ſight; but 
wherever he goes, God wall bleſs, I arneſtly 
yo his charitable and noble heart.” | 


Helen, 


* 


1 
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like, Who faw how peinful this dif- 


courſe was to Ermina, frowned repeatedly 


at her grandmother, to make her deſiſt 
\ Sw talking on the ſubject, but in. vain z 
as the old woman was too intent upon: 
what ſhe was ſaying to obſerve her; and 
though this converſation gave pain to Miſs 
Montroſe, ſhe could not be diſpleaſed with 
the old woman, as her loquacity proceeded 
from the goodnels and fimplicity of her 
heart. She deſired her, however, to drop: 
this ſubject, as to hear any thing more of 


Lord Henry was exceedingly diſagreeable 


to her. This injunction almoſt brought 


tears into the eyes of Dame Primroſe, who 
_ was, grieved that any miſunderſtanding 
mould exiſt between fuch a good gentle- 


man and lady, as the hoped it was only 


à little love quarrel ; but now feared, from 
the ſeriouſneſs with which Ermina ſpoke,. 
that it was ſomething of more conſequence;. 
and that ſhe ſhould not have the happineſs. 
of ſeeing her dear ſweet lady married to- 


. 


fach a handſome, good, and generous no- 
bleman, as my laird the colonel. 


E xmina was pleaſed to find Lord Henry 
had conducted himſelf with his uſual libe- 
rality towards the worthy cottagers; and 
fighed at the reflection, that her unfor- 
tunate deſtiny had doomed her to be for 
ever ſeparated from a diſpoſition ſo ſimilar 
to her own, never having yet met with any 
other man whoſe ideas were fo. congenial 
to hers in every reſpect, with the excep- 
tion of jealouſy, a fault ſhe was very little 
tinctured with, rarely ſuſpecting thoſe the 
loved and eſteemed. After remaining an 
hour with Dame Primroſe and her grand- 
daughter, ſhe returned to. the abbey, where 
ſhe found Devereux making preparations | 
fora journey to town, where his. preſence 
vas requeſted at the marriage of a very 
particular friend, at which he had long 
promiſed to be preſent whenever it toak 
place, and was to ſet off early the next 
| morning. 


%. 
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morning. Sevrancey was to remain behind, 
as Devereux: intended to return in a few 
weeks. Ermina lamented his departure, 
as he contributed, by his lively manner. 
and diverting, converſation, to baniſh melan- 
choly and unpleaſant retroſpections from 
her mind, and prevented her being ſo much 
confined with Mrs. St. Auſtin. She wiſhed, 
as he was to leave them, that Sevrancey 
had accompanied him, as the diſliked his 
fociety, notwithſtanding it was generally 
courted. But her opinion of him was the 
| fame as that of every other perſon, who 
was, like herſelf, deſtitute of fortune and 
dependent; for with the rich alone could 
he be a favourite, as he made it a point 
never to ſhew any attention, beyond com- 
mon civility, to the former claſs of man- 
kind; end, knowing Ermina to be one 
amongſt that number, he was barely civil 
to her, except when in company with De- 
vereux and his aunt, and he would then be 
5 N more 
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more polite, to make his court to Mrs. St. 
Auſtin, who, he eaſily diſcovered, was very 
fond of Ermina. The latter could not avoid 
| ſometimes laughing, when ſhe obſerved, 
that if they were alone together for a few 
minutes, he was in the higheſt conſter- 
nation, as if he feared ſhe had ſome defign 
upon his perſon or fortune; and always 
ſpoke in ſuch a cold and formal manner, 
that ſhe was utterly at a loſs to account 
for ſuch ſtrange behaviour. | | 


The truth was this, he was extremely 
vain of his own perſon, and always fancy- 
ing every woman in love with him; he 
therefore had the preſumption to ſuppoſe, 
that the ſweetneſs of manners and pleaſing | 
attentions Ermina evinced towards him, as 
the did to all her friends and acquaintance, 
which rendered her fo faſcinating, was aſ- 
ſumed ſolely to captivate his heart ; and 
fearful of giving her any encouragement, 
he put on, when by chance he was left alone 


{ 


* 
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with EW thoſe conſtrained formal . 
Had ſhe indeed been an angel, ſhe would 


not have made any impreſſion on his heart, 


ads he ſaw charms in no one who had not 


the appendages of rank and a good for- 
tune; and ſuſpected every woman who 
had none, of having deſigns on him: and, 
fo greedy was he of money, that he even 
| Necretly endeavoured to make Mrs. St. 
Auſtin enamoured of him; as her plen- 
tiful fortune, he thought, would be a fine 
addition to his own; and, as ſoon as De- 
vereux had left Cumberland, he planted a 
Whole artillery of adulation againſt her, 
and began to flatter himſelf he had ſuc- 
ceeded in making an impreſhon on her 
mind); miſtaking the pleaſure, ſhe appa- 
5 ly took in the delicate flattery he ad- 
miniſtered, into approbation of himſelf, 
not reflecting (blinded by ſelf- conceit) that 
the moſt ſenſible and amiable people can- 
not, from the frailty of human nature, 

N 1 being pleaſed wil an admiration of 
: them- 
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themſelves, when delicately expreſſed. He 
was completely deceived in imagining, that 
a woman of her years and excellent un- 
derſtanding could be prevailed upon to 
place herſelf and her fortune in the power 
of any man younger than herſelf ; as ſhe - 
would conclude, it was intereſt alone that 
could induce any one at her time of life to 
make an offer of his hand : and he little 
imagined he was playing a game not at all 
likely to be advantageous to himſelf; but 
would make him, 1t ſhe diſcovered his mo- 
tives, appear quite contemptible. 


Ermina was unſuſpicious of the cauſe of 
his extraordinary behaviour towards her,and 
would have derived high amuſement from 
it had ſhe known it. As ſhe was, therefore, 
ignorant of the real motive, ſhe attributed 
his conduct to pride alone, which made him 


think it beneath his dignity to ſhew any con- 


deſcenſion to the humble companion of Mrs. 
St. Auſtin ; having obſerved many inſtances 
of his extreme haughtineſs to her, and ſhe 

Was 
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was often el that a, the 
8 affable, and undiſguiſed Deve- 
reux, ſhould like a companion ſo oppoſite 
tto himſelf. But a little reflection and ob- 
: Jervation pointed out the truth, and con- 
vinced her, that whenever he choſe to make 
'himſelf liked and eſteemed, _ was ſure to 
; Tucceed. | 


Within a leſs period than three weeks 
after the laſt "interview between Lord 
Henry and Ermina, Edward Roſeberry was 
reſtored to his Helen, bringing-with him a 
ſum of money ſufficient to enable him to 
Rock a ſmall farm, for which he was in- 
debted to the bounty of his late colonel. 
In witnefling the felicity of this worthy pair, ; 
and their good old grandmother, ſhe ex- 
perienced ſo ſweet a pleaſure, that it ſoothed 
her ſorrows; and as the greateſt delight in 
the refleQtion- that ſhe was the ultimate 
cauſe of their happinefs, whilſt tgars (yet 
not painful ones) would ſometimes ſteal 
down her cheeks, when, in the height of 

cheir 
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their gratitude, they would implore Heaven 
to ſhower down its bleſſings on hers and 
Lord Henry's head. Helen daily improved 
in her looks, ſince the ſource of her ill- 
neſs was removed; and her huſband and 
herſelf preſented: a charming picture of 
conjugal happineſs ; while Ermina thought 
how much happier Squire Brandon (who ſhe 
had diſcovered was Glencarnock s friend) 
would have felt, if, inſtead of deſtroying 
their felicity, he had endeavoured to pro- | 
mote it. They intended to take a farm at 
ſome diſtance from his eſtates, and were 
not, therefore, under any appretenfion of 
his annoying them, as the knowledge of 
their misfortunes had procured them many 
friends ; and, indeed, he ſeldom viſited the 
country, ſince his cruel tteatment of the 
two lovers, as it had gained him the hatred 
of all the lower claſs of people, to whom 
the knowledge of the ſtory was chiefly con- 
fined. Ermina now felt comparati rely happy 
in the content of theſe good people, and 
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the increaſing kindneſs of Mrs. St. Auſtin, 
was very conſolatory to her feelings. An 
additional pleaſure ſhe likewiſe received in 
- a letter from ſiſter Madelaine, from whom 
the had not before heard for a great length 
of time. She found her beloved nun ſym- 
pathiſed in all her ſorrows, wiſhed her to 
return to France; and, as ſhe had been 
diſappointed in her fondeſt wiſhes, now ad- 
viſed her to retire from the world, and by 
taking the veil, ſeck within the quiet walls 
of St. Catherine an aſylum for her woe- 
worn heart—advice very foreign to what 


ſſme had formerly given; but ſhe conſider- 


ed that, unfortunate as her young friend 
was, and deſtitute of riches, it was the hap- 
pieſt ſituation for her, as ſhe would herſelf 
procure money ſufficient to pay tor Ermina's 
admiſſion into the convent, as one of the 
ſiſterhood, generouſly offering, it ſhe diſ- 


5 liked what ſhe propoied, to make her a 


' preſent of the money, to dedicate to any 
other purpoſe the thought vould be ſervice- 
able 
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able to her. This convincing proof of her 
unaltered friendſhip was ſoothing to our 


heroine's feelings ; who learnt likewiſe from 
her letter, that her ſilence was merely acci- 


dental, as ſhe had not received any letters 


from her for a conſiderable time, notwith- 
ſtanding ſhe had frequently written, and 
had at length concluded, that Ermina's 


letters and hers had ſhared the ſame fate. 
This would have appeared unaccountable, 


had not they both known that letters from 
that diſtance frequently miſcarried; and 


Miſs Montroſe ſo very often changing her 


place of abode, might contribute to their 
not reaching her. So much was ſhe pleaſed 
with the plan that Madelaine had propoſed, 
that ſhe. determined, ſhould ſhe ever loſe 
the protection of Mrs. St. Auſtin, to avail 
herſelf of it; and writing to her to that 
effect, ſhe declined accepting the money 
unleſs ſhe took the veil ; expreſſing, at the 
fame time, every thing that was grateful 
and affectionate for her goodneſs. 

H 2 | One 


( . 

One day, when Ermina was reading to 
Mrs. St. Auſtin, the ſervant brought in 
ſome letters from the poſt, and, on open. 
ing one of them, ſhe obſerved that lady's 
countenance aſſume an air of ſurpriſe; as 
ſhe proceeded, it gradually grew more ſe- 
rious; and, when ſhe had finiſhed reading 
it, ſhe fat gravely ruminating on its con- 
-rents. After remaining ſome time filent, 
ſhe ſuddenly turned to Ermina, and thus 
addreſſed her: 1 have been conſidering, 
my dear Montroſe, this letter, which nearly 
concerns you, and upon reflection judge it 
right to ſhew it to you. It is anonymous, 
and, though I ſeldom attend to accuſations 
of that nature, yet theſe that are brought 
forward are ſo ſerious, that I think it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, for both our ſakes, to ac. 
quaint you with what it contains, that you 
may vindicate yourſelf, and, perhaps, be 
able to trace the author of theſe (1 am 
convinced) falſe aſperſions that are thrown 
on your character.“ Having faid this, ſhe 

| gave 
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gave the letter into Ermina's hand, who, 
with vexation and aſtoniſhment, read a moſt 


diſgraceful deſcription of herſelf, in which 
ſhe was repreſented as worthleſs in the ex- 


treme; that ſhe had once been going to be 
married to Sir Charles Melroſs, who, how- 
ever, though much enamoured, broke off 
the match on diſcovering that ſhe had other 
attachments. This delectable epiſtle con- 
cluded with the writer's ſaying, that it was 
eſteem for Mrs. St. Auſtin that had in- 

duced her to give her this intelligence; being 

exceedingly concerned, that a lady of her 
rank and valuable qualities ſhould be the 


protectreſs of ſuch a girl as Miſs Montroſe; 


intimating at the fame time, that, it the 
continued to have any farther connection 
with her, it would be looked upon by the 


world as a diſcredit and diſgrace to Mrs, 


St. Auſtin. | 


When Ermina had finiſhed reading, with 
tears in her eyes, and all the energy of 
1 truth 
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truth and innocence, ſhe aſſured her value 
friend how undeſerving ſhe was of this 
calumny, and that ſhe could not conceive 
who it was, that, by blackening her repu- 
tation, conſtantly deprived her of thoſe 
friends which the goodneſs of Providence 
raiſed up for her, when in the greateſt diſ- 
treſs. Mrs. St. Auſtin ſtrove to conſole her, 
dy ſaying, ſhe felt no diminution of the re- 
gard and eſteem her good conduct had in- 
ſpired her with towards her, and was only 
grieved to find Ermina had ſuch an inve- 
terate enemy. While Mrs. St. Auſtin was 
ſpeaking, the eyes of Miſs Montroſe glanced 
over the direction of the letter, and it ſud- 


5 denly occurred to her, that ſhe had ſeen the I 
hand- writing before; and, on a more at. 


tentive examination (for at firſt ſhe had 
made too much obſervation on the contents 
of the epiſtle to heed the writing), ſhe was 
certain of its being written by Mrs. Hel- 
derton; and the truth inſtantly flaſhed on 


her imagination, that ſhe was the being 
ae | who 
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who had ſecretly undermined her happi- 
neſs. The converſation of Bridget with 


Fanny, in the garden at Markham-hall, 


recurred to her, and made her almoſt be- 
lieve that diſpleaſure, at the attachments of 


Lord Henry and Sir Charles: to her, had 


inſpired her with a hatred that provoked 
+ her thus unrelentingly to purſue her to 
effect her ruin. Her own unſuſpecting 
heart had hitherto inclined her, till this con- 


viction, to ſhut her eyes againſt ſuſpicions 
of that nature, not being able to endure ' 


the idea of Mrs. Helderton's poſſeſſing a 
mind ſo depraved, as to make her injure a 
perſon who had never, in the moſt trifling 
degree, willingly oftended her. 


Theſe conjectures and ſuſpicions, that 
glanced in a moment acroſs her mind, ſhe 
communicated to Mrs. St. Auſtin, whom, 
though unacquainted with her ſtory, ſhe 
might eaſily comprehend, without relating 


but a ſmall part of it, the malice of her 
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whom ſhe had once ſtyled her bf and 

the ſimilarity of the hand-writing induced 
her to be of the ſame opinion. with herſelf, 
that it could be of no other than Mrs. Hel- 
derton's compoſition. The poſt-mark was 
London ; and after meditating, Mrs. St. 
Auſtin ſaid to Ermina, I have been + 
thinking that the beſt plan to purſue, will 
be to go inſtantly to town, ſeek out thoſe 
friends with whom you ſay Mrs. Helderton 
has injured you, ſhew them this letter, 


point out the reſemblance. in the hand- 


' writing, and you will then immediately 
convince them of your innocence. After 
that is accompliſhed, inform her either by 
letter or a perſonal application that you 
have diſcovered her baſeneſs, which will 
the more confuſe and ſurpriſe her, as ſhe 
will be quite unprepared for it; for your 
quitting me (which ſhe no doubt will learn 
from ſome of her emiſſaries) ſhe will, with- 
zout doubt, ſuppoſe it to proceed from my 
belief of your guilt; and to find the con- 
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trary, will overwhelm her with ſhame at 
being detected. I ſhall defray all the ex- 
pences of your journey, and while you re- 
main in town; and when the affair is com- 
pleted to yours and my ſatisfaction, you 
ſhall return to me; nor ſhall I ever wiſh 
you to quit me again (unleſs you marry) 
till my -death, previous to which I will 


amply provide for you. - Affected at good- 


neſs ſo unexpected, Ermina threw herſelf 


at her feet, bathing her hand, which ſhe 
held out to raiſe her, with tears of un- 


feigned gratitude, whilſt a ſmile of bene- 
volence played on the countenance of her 


benefactreſs, at the grateful warmth ſhe lo. 


artleſsly ys. 


In the evening as ſhe was talking to Er- 


mina, before Sevrancey, of her intended 
journey, and ſaying ſhe did not like the 
idea of her travelling alone, and wiſhed 
for ſome perſon to be procured, under 
whoſe protection ſhe could place her; ſhe 

"WE was 
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was agreeably ſurpriſed with his offering to 
eſcort Miſs Montroſe to the metropolis- 
This offer, which was only propoſed by 
him to make his court to Mrs. St. Auſtin, 
was joyfully accepted by her, as ſhe did not, 
like Ermina, ſuſpect his motive; the latter 
having ſeen enough of his conduct towards 
Herſelf to convince her, that were it not to 
pleaſe Mrs. St. Auſtin, he would never have 
given himſelf ſo much trouble; but, knowing 
the diſpoſition of that lady, he had taken 
this as the ſureſt road to her favour, which 
was always by paying attention to thoſe ſhe 
loved, being generally enthuſiaſtic in her 
attachments. Ermina had been ſo much 
accuſtomed to travel alone, and to protect 
herſelf, that ſhe would have preferred a ſo- 
litary journey to the company of a man 
who deſpiſed every perſon not gifted with 
fortune, grudging them even common po- 
liteneſs, except to favour ſome deſign, 
when he could play the hypocrite with great 
{kill,; but ſhe dared not make any objec- | 
f dion 
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tion to his accompanying her, as it was the 
with of her excellent friend. The day pre- 
vious to her departure, her ſpirits were very 
much depreſſed, by taking leave of Dame 
Primroſe and her grand-daughter and grand- 
ſon, who ſeemed much afflicted at her leav- 
ing the country, though ſhe aſſured them 
it was only for a ſhort time; and Helen and 
her grandmother ſhed tears when ſhe left 
them. Several of the poor cottagers like- 


wiſe of the neighbourhood crowded round 


her when they found ſhe was going away, 
imploring Heaven's choiceſt bleſſings for 
her, and health and happineſs, praying that 


nothing might happen to prevent her ſpeedy - 


return: for ſhe had with fidelity and judg- 
ment diſtributed Mrs. St. Auſtin's bounty 
amongſt them, which had never been ob- 
ſerved before; for the perſons who, till 
Ermina's arrival, had been the diſtributors 
of the money allowed by that lady for the 


relief of diſtreſſed cottagers, had embezzled 


the greater part of it for themſelves; and 
3 what 
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what little they beſtowed, was to thoſe who 
did not want it, neglecting the real objects 
of charity. The difference of conduct ob- 
ſerved by Ermina, had procured the bleſſ- 
ings of the unfortunate on her, as well as the 
ſource of her beneficence ; and never had 
the name of St. Auſtin been fo beloved and 
reſpected, as ſince Miſs Montroſe had re- 
fided at the abbey. | 


The depreſſion of ſpirits which Ermina 
Felt the preceding day, ſhe could not ſhake 
off, and an unaccountable unwillingneſs to 
quit Mrs. St. Auſtin took poſſeſſion of her 
mind, though ſhe knew it was for a very 
ſhort period; and, when the carglage came 
to the door, ſhe twice returned to embrace 
her before ſhe had reſolution to enter it. 
Her, venerable friend was equally unwil- 
ling to part from her, now the moment ar- 
rived, and almoſt repented having propoſed 
her quitting her; but, conſidering again, 
that, as it was for her happineſs, ſhe muſt 

not 
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not mind the ſacrifice : for, though not the . 


leaſt doubting her innocence herſelf, ſhe yet 
wiſhed from her affection to her, that ſhe 
ſhould be reſtored to the good opinion of 
her other friends, as ſhe could then, with- 
out a ſhadow of impropriety, keep ' her 


under her protection. She was more anxious 


on this ſubject, as Ermina had informed her 
that the ſcandalous aſperſions of which they 
conjectured Mrs. Helderton to be the au- 
thor, were known and believed by ſeveral 
people ; and, her nice pride and delicate 


ſenſe of honour, made her feel uncomfort. 


able in the idea of not having theſe falſe. 
hoods diſcovered to be without foundation, 
as ſhe did not like that any one who lived 
with her ſhould, however falſe it might 
be, labour under ſuch calumny, which 


might oblige her eventually to be ſeparated 


from her, in yielding to the prejudices of 
the world: and ſhe had ſo much regard for 
Ermina, that to part from her would be. 

almoſt 
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almoſt more than ſhe could endure. To 

have every circumſtance, therefore, cleared 

up to her ſatisfaction, was abſolutely neceſ- 
 , fary to ſpare her the pain of ſuch a cruel 


* 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Where'er I go, I'm doom'd to trace, 
If fortune ſmiles, the ſmiling face; 
But if ſhe frowns, I'm ſure to ſee, 
On ev'ry face, a frown for me. 


RoBinsoN. 


Ermma caſt a lingering look at the 
revered figure of her valued friend, and 
then again turned to gaze at her as ſhe 
ſtood at the window, till the trees obſcured 
her from her ſight, and ſhe could only dif- 
tinguiſh the venerable gothic ſpires of the 
abbey, as they roſe above the woods in 
whoſe umbrageous covert this antique build- 
ing was incloſed. A deep ſigh, ariſing from 
a cauſe ſhe could ſcarcely define, eſcaped | 
her, 
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her, and ſhe remained mournfully gazing 
at each well-known object with ſenſations 
that could not be more painful if ſhe knew 
ſhe was never to behold them more. About 
a mile from the abbey, by the road- ſide, 
ſtood Dame Primroſe and her grand- 
daughter, who were come to take a laſt 
look of their benevolent young friend, as 
they had heard the carriage was to paſs that 
way. She kiſſed her hand to them, whilſt 
they reſpectfully ſaluted her, and continued 
ſtanding, looking after the carriage till quite 
out of ſight, when ſhe could perceive them 
wiping the tears from their eyes. She was 
herſelf much affected at this proof of their 
gratitude and affection, and her own checks 
were moiſtened with the drops of ſenſibi- 
lity, when ſhe put her head again into the 
chaiſe, but ſhe checked theſe effuſions of 
ga feeling heart on perceiving Sevrancey re- 
- garding her with ſneering contempt, being 
too narrow-minded and ſelfiſh himſelf pro- 
perly to eſtimate thoſe reſined ſenſations of 
. che 
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the ſoul, that actuated her on theſe occ a- 


\ 


ſions. He had ſcarcely ſpoken to her from 


the moment they quitted Mrs. St. Auſtin, 
in whoſe prefence he had been all attention 
and very talkative, and the alteration was 
too conſpicuous to be overlooked. During 
the remainder of the journey he conducted 
himſelf with a reſerve and hauteur, even 
greater than he uſually cbſerved to her 
when alone. He had promiſed Mrs. St. 

Auſtin to remain in town as long as Ermina 
wanted his ſervices, which would be but a 
very ſhort time, and then conduct her back 
to Cumberland. As ſoon therefore as they 
arrived in London, he left her at an hotel, 
while he went to procure her a lodging, 
and fixed upon a very genteel one (in 
obedience to the wiſhes of Mrs. St. Auſtin) 
in a ſtreet leading from Piccadilly, whither 
Ermina in the evenimg repaired, accompa- 
nied by Sevrancey, who, when he had ſeen 
her ſettled in her new habitation, made his 
adieu, leaving with her one of Mrs. St» - 

| Auſtin's 
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Auſtin's footmen who had attended them 
to town, on purpoſe to wait on her, by the 
orders of his miſtreſs. Ermina was pleaſed 
with Mr. Sevrancey for procuring every 
thing ſo punctually fen her accommoda- 
tion, and from this conſideration pardoned 
his haughtineſs, which in fa& more diverted 
than offended her, ſo empty and fooliſh f is 
pride. | 7 


The following day ſhe ſent Roger to en- 
quire if Mrs. Helderton, Lady Julia, and 
the Aﬀop family, were any of them in 
town, who came back with the intelligence, 
that the firſt-mentioned lady was fill in 
\/ Portman-ſquare, that Lady Julia had ex- 
changed her name for that of Deſmond, 
and had left England, and that Sir John 
and Lady Aſſop were not expected in Lon. 
don till the expiration of five or ſix weeks. 
The whole of this information, except the 
firſt part of it, was truly diſpleaſing to 
Ermina, and ſhe found herſelf much diſ- 
appointed, | 
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appointed, as ſhe had never heard of Lady 
Julia's marriage, and depended on finding 
her in town, as ſhe ſeldom left it, though 
far leſs ſanguine with reſpe& to the family 
in Park-lane. She judged on reflection 
that it would be better to remain in Lon- 
don till the Aſſops returned, but could not 
indulge this inclination, unleſs Mrs. St. 
Auſtin ſhould have the ſame idea, and pro- 
poſe it to her. After Rogers return, ſhe 
inſtantly wrote her benefactreſs an ac- 
count of every circumſtance that had oc- 
curred, and then fat down to addreſs Mrs, 
Helderton ; for, although the injured per- 
ſon, ſh. had not reſolution (as ſhe had at 
firſt intended) to call upon her, apprehen- 
five of being treated with rudeneſs, as ſhe 
muſt ſend up her name, without which ſhe 
could not be introduced to her. Accord- 
ingly ſhe wrote to her, in the following 
manner: | 
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6 Miſs 
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« Miſs Montroſe has the honour of 
thanking Mrs. Helderton for the anony- 
mous letter ſhe was ſo generous as to trou- 
ble herſelf to write concerning her to Mrs. 
St. Auſtin, and likewiſe for numberleſs 


liberal obſervations on her character and 


conduct, which have, as ſhe intended, de- 
prived her of almoſt every friend. - Mis 
| Montroſe feels too ſenſibly the reſpect which 
_ the owes to herſelf, and the conſciouſneſs 
of her own innocence and integrity, to 


condeſcend to deſire any explanation of 


ſuch uncandid and unkind treatment. She 
is well aware of the illiberal cenfures to 
which a female character, ſituated as ſhe 
unfortunately has been, and at preſent is, is 
expoſed, from the malignity of an ill- 
natured and misjudging world. But ſhe 
has learned to deſpiſe (much as they have 
pained her) thoſe cenſorious aſperſions, 
which ſhe feels conſcious ſhe has never de- 
ſerved. She cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that thoſe who, like Mrs. Helderton, 
are 
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are prompt to believe and invent ſcanda- 
lous reports to her diſadvantage, which are 


wafted abroad by the envenomed breath of 
calumny or envy, muſt have their private 
reaſons for wiſhing true theſe cruel inſinua- 
- tions, which their conſcience and cooler 
reflections cannot but tell them are falſe. 
Miſs Montroſe would thank Mrs. Helder- 
ton for her paſt attentions, did the mode 
of cloſing their acquaintance admit of ſuch 
acknowledgment. She hopes, however, 
that Mrs. Helderton's future friendſhips 


may be more ſincere on her own part, and 


more honourable on the part of thoſe who 


are admitted to ſo precarious and ſhort-lived 


a diſtinction.“ 


Clarges-ftreet, IVednefday. 


When ſhe had concluded this note, 


which was as ſevere as her gentle nature 
would allow her to dictate, but not ſuffici- | 


ently poignant for the deep injuries ſhe had 


done Ermina (the full extent of which the 


latter 
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latter being yet in ignorance of), ſhe ünme⸗ 
diately diſpatched Roger with it to Port- 
man- ſquare, deſiring him not to wait for 
an anſwer. ; 


Mrs. Helderton was at home when the 
note from Ermina was delivered, and it is 
impoſſible to do juſtice to her rage and 
aſtoniſhment, at being diſcovered to be the 
author of the anonymous letter to Mrs. 
St. Auſtin ; for, not imagining that Ermina 
would ſee it, but be inſtantly diſcharged 
from her ſituation, as »ſhe had heard her 
benefactreſs was a very ſcrupulous, proud 
woman, ſhe had neglected to diſguiſe her 
hand ſufficiently, and had written it in great 
Haſte. She was likewiſe alarmed at the 
hints given by Ermina of being acquainted 
with the other injuries ſhe had done her, 
and terror for the firſt time ſhook her guilty 
ſoul with the fear, that all her diabolical 
plans that had deſtroyed Ermina's happi- 


neſs would be brought to light, She raved, 
: | ſtormed, 
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ſtormed, and ſhed tears of paſſion, till ſhe 

threw herſelf into ſtrong hyſterics, which 
alarmed all her attendants, on whom ſhe 
vented her rage when ſhe recovered, as ſhe 
could not revenge herſelf on Miſs Mon- 
troſe. Bridget, from being more about 
her perſon, received the full torrent of her 

ill humour, and was accuſed by her of - 
having by her fooliſh tattle cauſed the in- 
juries ſhe had done Ermina to be circulated 
till they reached her ears. Not accuſtomed 
to ſuch treatment, as Mrs. Helderton had 
hitherto been afraid even to contradi& her 
for fear of being betrayed, as ſhe had been 

her confidant in all her wicked ſchemes, 
the waiting-maid could not endure to be 
reproached for what ſhe did not deſerve; 
for however guilty ſhe was in reſpect to 
other people, ſhe had always confined her 
miſtreſs's ſecrets to her own boſom, and 
therefore retorted very impudently again. 
The enraged widow immediately ordered 
her to quit her ſcrvice for this behaviour, 
| for 
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for conſcious guilt having made her a cow. 
ard, ſhe ſuppoſed -every thing diſcovered, 
and that the ſecrecy of Bridget was of little 
conſequence now, becoming as furious 
againſt her as ſhe had been againft Miſs 
Montroſe. Beſides, as. ſhe was very par- 
ſimonious, and her abigail of no farther 
ſervice to her, the was glad to get rid of 
her, as the latter under various pretences 
was continually extorting money, which, 
knowing herſelf to be ſo much in her 
power, the had not dared to refuſe. She- 
now, therefore, gladly diſmiſſed Bridget, 
only paying her wages, without any other 
gratuity; and, overwhelmed with chagrin 
and mortification more bitter than ever ſhe 
had made Ermina experience, whoſe ſor— 
rows were unmixed with guilt, left town in 
a few days for Bath, without taking any. 
notice of the note Miſs Montroſe had wrii- 
ten to her, which convinced her more than 
ever of her being he enemy ſhe had ſul. 


| Pecbed. 
In 
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In anſwer to Ermina's letter, Mrs. St, 
Auſtin wrote to deſire ſhe would remain in 
town (as ſhe had ſecretly wiſhed) till the 
arrival of Sir John and Lady Aſſop, that 
ſhe might ſee them herſelf, and explain her 
innocence, and informing her that, ſhe in. 
tended to write to her ladyſhip, to requeſt - 
ſhe would hear what Miſs Montroſe had to 
ſay in her own defence, that ſhe might not 
riſque being refuſed to be heard, for the 

reſpectable name of St. Auſtin ſhe knew 
would have an influence, - whilſt that of the 
more unfortunate Montroſe might be dif. 
regarded. Mrs. St. Auſtin at the ſame time 
ſent her a country bill for fifty pounds, tell- 
ing her to get it diſcounted at her banker's, 

and to ſpeak to him likewiſe about ſome 
money which ſhe wiſhed to place very 
ſhortly in his hands. As Ermina was in 
immediate want of the money, though 


, overcome with fatigue, from having taken 
along walk into the city and back again, 
1 ſhe would not attend to it, and inſtantly ſet 
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| out alone to Mr. Adderſley's the banker, 
- who r lived at the well end of 
the town. 


This gentleman had been very well 
1 known to her father, and, having had oc- 
ac̃aſion to go twice there on buſineſs ſince 
| the loſs of her little fortune, had always 
| been received by him with great politeneſs, | 
| Feeling a diſlike to entering the public office 
__ as ſhe was alone, ſhe knocked at the pri- 


vate door as ſhe had done once before, and 
been admitted to Mr. Adderfley. On the 
door being opened by a foorman, Ermina 
aſked if his maſter was at home. The man 
ſaid he did not know, but would go and 
ſee, and left her ſtanding in a handſome 
hall. Here ſhe remained a quarter of an 
hour, during which interval ſhe obſerved 
the ſervant running up and down ſtairs 
with a face of - anxiety, whilſt, tired of 
waiting, ſhe had ſeated herſelf in one of the 
hall chairs, not much pleaſed with her 
J ſituation, 


CY 
ſituation, which was rather degrading, as 
ſne was placed on an equality with footmen 
and other low people who come to the 
houſe with meſſages, &c. As the fat rumi- 
nating on this rude treatment, and thinking 
of going away without finiſhing her buſi- 5 
neſs, ſhe ſuddenly heard a loud ſhrill voice, 
bawl, or rather 'ſhriek' out, * Miſs Mon- 
troſe, Miſs Montroſe.” This ill-bred ſum- 
mons ſhe did not attend to, at firſt ſup- 
poſing it muſt be ſome other female of the 
ſame name, that was thus vulgarly ad- 
dreſſed by the houſemaid or ſcullion, till 
the harmonious voice again repeated, © Miſs 
Montroſe, I fay, Miſs Montroſe :”* then, 
in a gruffer tone, Why? is not Miſs 
| Montroſe there? This repetition of the 
ſound ſtartled Ermina, and concluding it 
muſt be herſelf that was thus loudly called 
on, ſhe aroſe and advanced to the foot of 
the ſtaircaſe (as the voice appeared to pro- 
ceed from that way), and beheld at the top 
of it (being exceedingly high and elegant) 
| | 712 the 
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the figure of an elderly lady, whoſe coumte- 


nance ſhe. could not clearly diſtinguiſh 
from the great height between them, 
though ſhe plainly perceived her ſtare 
at her for ten minutes with a haughty 


ſupercilious air. Ermina in this time 


was heſitating whether to aſcend the 


ſtaircaſe or not, and had actually placed 
her foot on the firſt ſtair with an. intention, 


though uninvited, to walk up, ſuppoſing 
the lady (however ungenteel her manner) 


could be no other than Mrs. Adderſley, 


who had ſomething to ſay by ſummoning 


her with ſo much freedom, and that ſhe 
had, probably from forgetfulneſs, rather 


than want of politeneſs, neglected aſking 


her to come up ſtairs. But ſhe was de- 
- lighted at having checked the impulſe ſhe 
felt to approach her nearer, on hearing the 
lady drawl out, after having gratified her 


curioſity by. ſtaring ſufficiently - at her, 
& We----el, Mi--ſs Mont----roſe,”” as much 


us to ſay, What' s your buſineſs here, young 


woman? 


ec 73.) 
woman? Aſtoniſhed at ſuch inſolent and? 
rude treatment, which exceeded every thing 


ſhe had ever yet encountered, and which 


| the would have diſdained to practiſe (how- 


ever elevated her ſituation) to the moſt ab- 


ject perſon in the world, ſhe replied, I 
wiſh, madam, to ſpeak. to Mr.. Adderſley.“ 

No anfwer was returned to this, but another 
inſolent ſtupid ſtare, and the footman at 
that moment again making his appearance, 


Mrs. Adderſley once more ſcreamed out, 


in her ſcreech-owl voice, & Tell your maſ- 
ter Pm not at home to any of his com- 
pany,” ' Petrified at this increaſing imper- 


tinence, Ermina retreated from the foot of 


the ſtaircaſe, and addreſſing the ſervant, 


faid,, © Mr. Adderſley is, I imagine, en- 


gaged? The man anſwered very reſpect- 


fully that he was. © It is of no conſe- 
quence, then,” replied Ermina, I will call 


another time,” and immediately left the 


houſe, determined, e never to enter 


it again. 


11 The 
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The want of politeneſs (to give it no 
harſher term) ſhe had met with had mor- 


. tified and aſtoniſhed her not a little; but 


on reflection ſhe could not help heartily 
laughing at the ignorance and mean, pride 
of poor Mrs. Adderſley, who had thought 


proper, front having perhaps heard from : 


her huſband of her nusfortunes, to treat 
her with ſuch exceſſive rudeneſs. By this 


conduct ſhe had forfeited all claim to the 
character of a gentlewoman ; for any fe- 
male who could treat with contempt and 
haughtineſs a lady, whoſe only fault was 
the being deprived of the gifts of fortune 
to which ſhe was born, muſt loſe all pre- 


tenſions to that character herſelf, and make 


the inſulted perſon, even if ſhe were not ſo 


before, infinitely her ſuperior. To have 
been commonly civil would not have coſt 
Mrs. Adderſley any thing, and been ad- 


vantageous to her huſband; as Mrs. St. 


Auſtin, on Ermina's giving her a deſcrip- 
tion (merely to divert her) of the ſcene that 


had 
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hadepaſſed at the banker's, was ſo diſgufted* 
with the rudeneſs ſhe had received, that 
ſhe ordered the money the” had intended to 
have placed with Mr. Adderſley, to be N. 
in the hands of another — 


Ermina had been nearly a fortnight in 
town, during which period ſhe had lived 
in the greateſt retirement, having rarely 
walked out but for health or on buſineſs, 
and ſeen Devereux and Sevrancey not more 
than five or ſix times. They were now 
both returned to Cumberland, as her mak- 
ing a ſtay in London ſo much longer than 

had been at firſt intended, had induced 
Sevrancey, at the requeſt of Mrs. St. Auſtin, 
to relinquiſh his intention of remaining in 
town to conduct Miſs Montrofe back again 
to the abbey, as ſhe could not endure to 
treſpaſs any farther on his inclination to 
oblige her, and begged he would re- 
turn with her nephew. This propoſal he 
was far from wiſhing to decline, being 

14 anxious 
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anxious to have frequent opportunities 
-of perſonally paying her attention, and 
accordingly accompanied Devereux into 


Cumberland. 


Hope is a tranſient ſummer dream, 
Where viſions gay and flattering ſeem: 

But truth and reaſon wake-to ſee 

Them waſte away, and fade, like me. 


RoBtNs0Ne 


Ermma, rather uneaſy at not having 
received any reply to a letter ſhe had'writ- 
ten to Mrs. St. Auſtin about nine or ten 
days before, nor to ſeveral others ſſie had 
written ſince, was ſeated at her drawing- 
room window, efideavouring to divert her 
thoughts, which were very melancholy, by 
the paſſing objects. As ſhe was, however, 
indulging a train of gloomy ideas that in 

1 5 ſpite 
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ſite of all her efforts preſented chamſelres, | 

ſhe obſerved a gentleman on the other fide 
of the way whoſe figure had a. ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to Sevrancey ; but thinking it 
" Impoſlible for it to be him, whom ſhe ſup- 
poſed in Cumberland, how great was her 
aſtoniſhment at ſeeing him croſs directly 
oppoſite the houſe, which giving her a 
nearer view ſhe was convinced it muſt be 
himſelf, and his knocking directly at the 
door made it beyond all doubt. 


The grave ſolemnity of his air, when 
he entered, made her almoſt ſtart with ſur- 
priſe, but taking little notice of it ſhe 
eagerly enquired with an unaccountable 
palpitation of heart how Mrs. St. Auſtin 
did. At this queſtion, he heſitated, looked 
concerned, and at length ſaid ſhe was very 
il. „Oh heavens! how you alarm me!” 
Ermina replied, ſtruck with a dreadful pre- 
ſentiment of ſome calamity. 41 will go 
inſtantly to her, perhaps ſhe has ſent you 
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for me.“ -< Compoſe yourſelf, Miſs Mon- 

troſe,” ſaid Sevrancey, your cares for her 
will now be of little ee the is beyond 
the reach of them. Does ſhe no longer 
exiſt: then??? aſked the trembling Ermina; 
my foreboding heart tells me it is Jo.” 
Sevrancey remained ſilent, which too plainly 
told the fatal truth, and threw her into an 
_ agony of extreme grief; the claſped her 


hands, and burſting into tears raiſed her 
ſuffuſed eyes to heaven, exclaiming, Now 


I am indeed friendleſs; Oh my friend, my 
benefactreſs, would I were laid with you in 
the grave! wretched and forlorn, who will 
now protect me ſince you are gone!“ 
Overcome with increaſing emotion, ſhe 
would have ſunk on che floor, had not 
Sevrancey ſupported her to a chair. When 
ſhe was in ſome degree recovered, and had 
relieved her heart by plentifully weeping, 
ſhe ſummoned reſolution to enquire, when 
the mournful event took place (which had 
ſhocked her the more from its being ſo ſud- 

I 6 den), 
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den), and learnt, that it was a few days 


after the firſt letter ſhe had written to 


her, which was unanſwered, that Mrs. St. 
Auſtin was ſeized with a flight convul- 
ſive fit, and expired with almoſt as much 
eaſe as if going to fleep, and that, not 


ad quarter of an hour before this attack, ſhe 


was apparently in perfect health. Ermina 
was ſurpriſed and hurt, that neither De- 
vereux or Sevrancey had written to prepare 
her for this event, and which would have 
deen leſs ſhocking to her than receiving 
this heart-rending intelligence at a moment 
ſo unexpected. 


he fact, however, was this, though Ser- 
rancey did not chooſe for his own ſake to 
confeſs it, that Devereux was confined to 
Nis bed with a dangerous illneſs, occaſioned 


buy his aunt's unexpected death, which had 


violently affected him, as he tenderly loved 
her ; nor could the acquiſition of her large 
 Srtune recompeuſe him at that time for the 

8 i loſs 
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loſs of ſuch an affeftionate and worthy re- 
tative. But ill as he was, he had notwith- 
ſtanding thought of poor Ermina, requeſt. 
ing his friend to prepare her for their mu 
tual misfortune, and affure her in his name 
that he would be the friend ſhe had loſt, 
and- fulfil thoſe liberal intentions of his 
aunt towards her, which her ſo ſuddenly 
quitting this life had prevented her from 
putting in execution, and intreated, in the 
mean while, that when ſhe wanted money 
ſhe would draw upon him. But Sevrancey 
would not give himſelf the trouble to com- 
ply with his friend's requeſt, and as he was 
going to town, thought to call upon her 
was quite ſufficient, juſt to inform her of 
the event : for Devereux had fuggeſted to 
him, that it would be humane and con- 
fiderate in him ſo to do, and he could not 
poſſibly therefore avoid it. He was quite 
out of humour at being diſappointed in his 
deſigns on Mrs. St. Auſtin's fortune, hav- 
ing expected, at leaſt, if he did not ſucceed 

. in 


In making her in love with him, that he 
" ſhould receive a very conſiderable legacy, 
and his diſappointment was the more bitter, 
from his expectations being raiſed ſo high, 
and chen totally defeated by this ſudden 
and unforeſeen cataſtrophe. Ermina grew 
more and more diſguſted with. him,, for 
though he now and then called on her for a 
few minutes, he paid her leſs attention than 
he had ever done, and that in truth had 
always been very trifling, and merely as 
has been before obſerved, to pleaſe Mrs. St. 
Auſtin, which being no longer neceſſary 
he had nearly thrown aſide. High rank 
and riches alone claimed his deference and 
aſſiduous reſpect: it is true indeed he was 
generally polite, but it was a cold polite- 
| Neſs, and evinced that he could not feel the 
ſmalleſt predilection for any being, that 
was poor, though he would ſometimes en- 
deavour to ſerve them, that it might be 
blazoned in the world, ſtrengthen the good 


in n. had of him, and gain 
him 


. 


him the reputation of extenſive beneyolence. 
There was an inereaſing grave formality and 
ſternneſs in his manner, that made Ermina 
more uncomfortable and confuſed than ever 
in his preſence, and he often repeated to 
her, that he thought the unfortunate ſhould * 
never enjoy any of the amuſements of life, 

or ſuffer a ſmile to dimple their cheeks. 


Theſe reiterated misfartunes that hap- 
pened to Ermina made her ſpirits, though 
naturally good, fink entirely into deſpond- 
ence. She found the world, with a few ex- 
ceptions, completely guided by ſelf-intereſt 
or vanity, and that merit and ſuffering vir- 
tue were wholly diſregarded, when placed 
dy the fide of luxurious affluence, and 
thoſe who made a brilliant appearance in 
life. She often wept and ſighed for the 
loſs of her revered benefactreſs, whoſe me- 
mory ſhe cheriſhed with gratitude and 
affection, whilſt ſhe likewiſe mourned again 
her hapleſs deſtiny, which would oblige | 

| | 3 
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her once more to encounter new characters, 
and perhaps plunge her (if it were poſſible) 
into ſituations ſtill more diſtreſſing than 
the had yet experienced; the deſpairing 
tenor of her mind, enervated by repeated 
ſorrows, having made her view every thing 
In the moſt gloomy light. At all events, 
ſhe muſt aſe every exertion to procure 
ſome employment for herſelf, before the 
expiration of another fortnight, which would 
terminate the ſix weeks ſhe was to have re- 
mained in London, waiting the arrival of 
the Aſſops, a month of it being already 
elapſed ; but ſhe no longer thought of juſ- 
tifying herſelf to them, as ſhe had no one 
no to aſſiſt her in defending herſelf. Her 
mind, replete with melancholy images and 
painful recollections, often had recourſe to 
writing to diſpel its ſadneſs, and, in a mo- 
ment of acute ſorrow, to divert her mental 
anguith, ſhe wrote the ſubſequent gloomy 
lines: 
ws Time 
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Time was I lightly tript it o'er the dew; 
And gaily danc'd beneath the moon's ſoft. beam 1 


Now Cynthia's ſilvry orb I mournful view, 
With tearful eyes from whence my ſorrows ſtream, 


In peace and happy ignorance J breath'd, 
Careleſs as lambs that frolick o'er the green 
Ofttimes, I roſebuds, with the thorn enwreath d 
Too true an emblem of my fate I ween! 


When Sol's bright cheering rays no more are ſeen, 
And nature's gloomy, as my wretched mind z 

Joys, that are paſt, fade ſwift as airy dreams, 
More fleet than ſhadows, or the wint'ry wind. 


Like to on ruins of yon aged ple 
Is my ſad fortune, mourn'd, alas I in vain : 
That face, which ones would on te ſweetly ſinite, 
Now, eoldly glanelng, eyes me with diſdain, 


As the torpedo's touch misfortunes fled, 
For fear its influence ſhould fatal be 7 
But to our God can mis'ry raiſe its head, 
And hope for bleflings, while we bend the knee? 


Had Sevrancey good naturedly, and as 


in honour he ought to have done, informed 
| her 


; 
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Her of the juſt and generous intentions of 


Devereux towards her, a weight of care 
would have been removed from her mind, 
and ſhe would have viewed the future with 
ſome degree of hope; but being kept in 
ignorance of what would have afforded her 
ſo much conſolation, ſhe looked forward 
to certain miſery. To oblige her landlady, 
ſhe had paid the rent in advance, and hav- 
ing purchaſed a variety of articles for Mrs. 
St. Auſtin which ſhe had ſent down to her, 
ſhe had only a few guineas remaining at the 
very time ſhe received the news of her 
friend's death. It was therefore abſolutely 

neceſſary that ſhe ſhould determine ſpeedily 
on ſome. eligible plan to ſupport herſelf, as 
ſhe was unacquainted with Devereux's li- 
beral intentions towards her; Sevrancey 
continuing not ſufficiently intereſted about 
her.to think of the pleaſure and eaſe it 
would give her mind, to know ſhe would 
| be ſecured from poverty and dependence, 
as thenoble-hearted Devereux wiſhed him 
8 to 
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to aſſure her, that ſhe ſhould be placed (as 
was his aunt's intention, which he held 
facred) beyond the reach of diſtreſs, and 
have every comfort in her power. Once 
when Sevrancey called, Ermina had it in 
idea to requeſt him to recommend her as a 
companion to ſome lady, which his nu- 
merous connexions would have made no 
difficult taſæ; but his forbidding aſpect de- 
prived her of utterance, when ſhe attempted 
to ſpeak on the ſubject; and, finding ſhe 
could not have courage to ſucceed, ſhe re- 
ſolved no longer to heſitate about inſerting 
an adyertiſement for herſelf in the newſ⸗- 
paper for a ſituation as governeſs to two 
young ladies. This ſhe did ſeveral times 
without the deſired ſucceſs, as all thoſe 
ladies who anſwered her advertiſement, 
found ſomething or other in her to object 
to; as, that ſhe was too handſome and 
elegant to be fortunate, unleſs recommend- 
ed in this undertaking : indeed it was ra- 
tber a nurſery-maid than a governeſs that 
5 moſt 


„ 

moſt of them wanted. To be by birth 
and education a gentlewoman is certainly 
the greateſt diſadvantage that can happen 
to any young female, that wants a ſituation 

of this kind, or any employment, by which 
ſhe is to gain an honourable ſubſiſtence; 
for it is a melancholy truth to acknow- 
ledge, that the generality of the fair ſex 
cannot endure to encourage the induſtry of 
thoſe as well born and educated as them- 

| ſelves (however diligent, | humble, and in- 
duſtrious they may be), from the idea tha 
they cannot inſult them with that impunity, 
nor take ſuch liberties with them as with 
inferior perſons, whoſe mean minds do not 
feel ſo acutely. the arrogance and inſolence 
with which they are treated, and will even 
frequently ſtoop to flatter thofe who revile 
and deſpiſe them. There is in fact no 
object in exiſtenee ſo pitiable, as a lovely 
young woman of education and family in 
_ diſtreſs; for their own ſex are uſually en- 
- vious, ill. natured, and unfriendly to them, 
; | | nor 
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nor is the other much better diſpoſed 


in their favour, as they will uſe every art | 


to ſeduce them, thinking them (which is, 
alas! too often the caſe from their being ex- 

hauſted by repeated misfortunes) an eaſy 
prey. Then, afterwards abandoned by their 
ſeducers, unpitied and unrelentingly con. 
demned by the other more fortunate fe- 
males —who, living in every luxury, have 
no temptations to induce them to quit the 
paths of rectitude they ruth by different 
gradations from one degree of vice to 
another, and at length die, wretched, un- 
lamented, and unknoun. Oh did ye, ye 
females, but reflect how much heavenly 
compaſſion adorns the heart, how much 
the tears of pity, trembling in the eye for 
a frail and erring ſiſter, adds a charm to 
beauty, you would no longer view with ' 
' ſcorn and pride an unfortunate woman, 
who has been driven by forrow, art, and 
neglect, to loſe ſight of that virtue ſhe 


once loved. | 
Thus 


| (496 
Thus feeling and compaſſionate for the 
errors of others, as every excellent woman 
ſhould be, was Ermina. Never did ſhe 
deform her face as ſo many ladies do, by a 
contemptuous ſneer, or haughty pout of the 
bp; at the fight of any of thoſe unhappy 
women, who, though they have loſt ons 
virtue, may yet have many others remain- 
ing to make them more eſtimable, than 
thoſe who haughtily deride Went Our 
heroine's feelings and generoſity often in- 
dieed carried her beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence, and frequently brought her into 
diſtreſs by it. A few days before the ex- 
piration of the fortnight ſhe was to remain 
in Clarges-ſtreet, when her little ſtock of 
money was expended, except half. a-guinea 
and a few ſhillings, in paying for her adver- 
tiſęements, which though they had not been 
productive of any benefit, coſt ; nearly a 
guinea,” and in diſcharging a bill for waſh- 
ing, her board, &c. &c. ſhe went -out to 
take a ſhort walk in the ſtreets, the wretch- 
"Fra 8 edneſs 


edneſs of her mind exceeding all deſcription, 
and every thing ſhe had yet experienced. 


As ſhe walked penſively along, ſcarcely 
regarding the paſſing objects, and ſolitary £& 
though in the midſt of a crowd, a plaintive 
voice imploring charity drew her attention, 
and ſhe looked at the perſon who addreſſed 
her with commiſeration; for, although diſ-- 
figured with rags, want, and miſery, there 
was ſomething very intereſting in the coun» 
tenance of the poor petitioner, a girl ap- 


parently not more thai ſeventeen. - Se 


was wan, emaciated, her cheeks hollow, and 
her eyes ſunk in her head, but the traces 
of beauty were evident, though corroding 
care, poverty, and diſeaſe, had effaced its 
firſt luſtre. Ermina gently aſked what 
could have reduced her to ſuch an abject 
ſtate, for her manner and expreſſions were 
genteel. A faint bluſh tinged her faded 
cheek at this queſtion, and caſting down 
her eyes, ſhe mildly and faulteringly arti- 

1 | culated, 


Na culated, that ſhe was an unhappy orphan, 
0 well brought up, who had been ſeduced, 
and then abandoned by the man ſhe loved, 
and for whom ſhe had riſked every thing to 


the extreme of guilt and wretchedneſs, which 
diſtreſs and want of friends had unwillingly 


plunged her into. A tear of ſenſibility for 
her ſorrows Ermina involuntarily let fall, 
as ſhe drew from her pocket her laſt half. 
guinea, and ſlipped it into the delicate white 
hand of the poor girl, which ſhe held from 


beneath her tattered cloak. A fervent 


„God bleſs you!“ reached her ear, as 
Miſs Montroſe; who ſighed that it was not 
in her power to do more to relieve her, 
turned haſtily away. She felt, however, 
her ſpirits renovated with the pleaſing reflec- 
tionthat it would be of ſome little comfort to 
her, nor did ſhe recollect till ſhe got home, 


that worldly motives ought to have forbid- 
den her to give ſo much, as ſhe would 


probably ſoon be reduced. to as indigent a 
late herſelf, having but a few ſhillings left 


for 


0 1930 
for her own uſe. Theſe thoughts, 3 
they made her uneaſy, did not incline her 
to repent the good action ſhe- had done, 
and ſhe would have been more miſerable 
not to have relieved the unfortunate girl. 
She, therefore, fat down very contentedly 
to dine on ſome dry bread and a glaſs of 
water, which was ſweetened by the reflec- 


tion for whom ſhe had made the facrifice of 
her dinner, 


But with all her philoſophy and philan- 
- throphy, ſhe could not avoid being exceed- 
ingly uneaſy at her deſtitute ſituation, which, 
added to the extreme frugality with which 
ſhe had lived tor ſome days paſt, and hav- 
ing no one to whom ſhe could confide her 
diſtreſs, reduced her to a very weak and 
| low ſtate; and, towards evening, ſhe felt 
{o much exhauſted with her ſufferings, that 
the threw herſelf on the ſofa, to try if ſhe 
could torget her cares in a few hours ſleep. 
T he ideddor relief was not denied her, 
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and ſhe ſunk into a ſweet FOO for, 
though oppreſſed with poverty and afflic- 
tion, no guilty recollections prevented her 


taſting repoſe, her thoughts, words, and 


actions, being as pure as virtue, benevo- 


* and innocence could render them. | 


She had flept M74 two 8 when 


he was awoke by a loud knocking at the 


door, but, not imagining it was any viſitor 
to her, ſhe continued penſively reclining, 


in the ſame poſture on the ſofa, though 
ſhe no longer felt any inclination to ſleep. 
Preſently after ſhe heard footſteps aſcend- 
ing the ſtairs, and then a gentle rap at the 
_ * . door of her apartment. Hardly ſenſible of 
what ſhe did, from being ſcarcely recovered 
from ſleep, ſhe haſtily ſtarted up, and had 
-quit pronounced, Come in,” when the 
venerable, and almoſt forgotten and re- 
vered, form of Lord Valancey preſented 
itſelf before her, bowing reſpectfully as he 
entered. Surpriſe and. ſhame (as ſhe con- 


- cluded | 


„ oa 
cluded he had heard every ill report of 
her from Mrs. Ballendan, and knew not to 
what cauſe to attribute this viſit) deprived 
her of her uſual eaſe and elegance of man- 
ners, and gave her a confuſed and-awkward 
air, whilſt ſhe found the power of utterance 
denied her. No leſs agitated than herſelf, 
which her own confuſion prevented: her 
immediately obſerving, he advanced towards 
her and exclaimed, with an emotion tht in- 
creaſed her aſtoniſhment, © Oh thou, be- 
loved and ſole relic of the houſe of Belvi- 
dere, all that remains to me of my unfor- 
tunate daughter, poor, perſecuted child of 
hapleſs parents, ſay thou canſt forgive me, 
and then come to the arms of thy repentant 
grandfather, who will protect and ſhelter 
thee in future from thoſe blaſts of adverſity 
that have too long opprefled thy meek, thy 
virtuous heart !” Struck with theſe re- 
markable words, as with a flath of light- 
ning, Ermina ſunk at his feet, overcome 
with a variety of ſenſations, imploring him 
Kk 2 in 
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in a faint voice to bleſs her. Tears of 
mingled joy and ſorrow ſuffuſed his eyes, 
and fell faſt on his aged countenance, as he 
raiſed her from her humble poſture, which 
he ſaid would rather become him than her. 
ſelf, as he could never ſufficiently atone for 
having by his neglect and cruelty to her 
father and mother cauſed her to be expoſed 
to the world, unprotected and poor, by 
which ſhe had encountered ſo much ſorrow 
and inſult ; and that had ſhe been guilty of 
the greateſt errors, inſtead of conducting 
Herſelf with honour and integrity and with- 


ſtanding all temptations, he ſhould have 
conſidered himſelf as anſwerable to God 


for her faults, © as pride, vanity and ambi- 
tion,” he continued, have been eraſed from 
this erring breaſt ever ſince the moment 
that the laſt of my offspring repoſed in the 
ſilent grave.“ „Do not, I intreat you, my 
beloved and reſpected grandfather,“ re- 
plied Ermina, almoſt ſubdued with con- 


tending emotions, © do not, I beſeech you, 
F recal 
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recal unpleaſant retroſpections. Your pre- 
ſent goodneſs compenſates for every thing 
that is paſt; and deſolate as I wWas before 
this joyful moment, I am now happy be- 
yond expreſſion in having found another 
parent.” Soothed by her affectionate be- 
haviour, and by the many additional gentle 
and tender arguments ſhe offered for his 
conſolation, Lord Valancey grew calmer, 
and recovered from the agitation which had 
made him pay little attention to any thing 
but introducing himſelf to his grand-daugh- 
ter, whoſe reception of him he feared, from 
her knowledge of his unkindneſs to her 
mother, might not be flattering -to his feel- 
ings, He now therefore was collected 
enough to view, with ſurpriſe nearly bor- 
dering on horror, the emaciated face, hol- 
low eyes, and pallid cheeks, of the bloom- 
ing Ermina he had formerly known ; and 
when he learnt from her, as ſhe related the 
principal parts of her ſtory to him, that 
want had chiefly contributed to reduce her 
K 3 « *; 0 
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io this pitiable ſtate, he caſt his eyes filled 
with tears on her fragile form, then raiſing 
them to heaven, ſaid in a mournful voice, 
« Oh my God, manifold is thy mercy, 
for do not I deſerve the ſevereſt talamitics 
to befal me, revelling in every luxury, 
whilſt my amiable grandchild wanted even 
the neceſſaries of life?” Ermina, pained 
to the ſoul to ſee him ſtill continue thus 
' bitterly to reproach himſelf, affectionatel) 
embraced him, aſſuring him that the hap- 
pineſs the now enjoyed, would amply re- 
compenſe her, even were her ſufferings 
more ſevere than ſhe had experienced, 
When they were both recovered from their 
agitation, and ſufficiently compoſed to con- 
verſe on leſs intereſting ſubjects, Lord 
| Valancey deſired ſhe would prepare to go 
to Groſvenor-ſquare the next morning, to 
take up her reſidence at his houſe, as he 
himſelf would fetch her in his carriage. 
He remained with her till ten o'clock, 
and having ſeen her take ſome wine and 
3 £ jelly, 
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jelly, which. revived her extremely, as ſhe 
was quite faint for want of nouriſhment, 
and from the ſurpriſe ſhe had undergone, 
and giving her ſome money to diſcharge 
her lodging, after affectionately embracing 
and blefling her, he bid her adieu, de- 
firing ſhe would go inſtantly to bed, and 
get quite well againſt he called the next 
morning. TI | 
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CHAPTER XI. 


„ O Henry! when thou deign'ſt to ſue, 
Can II thy ſuit withſtand? 
When thou, dear youth, haſt won my heart, 
Can I refuſe my hand? 


PERCY, 


Tur ſweet reflection that ſhe was reſtored 
to affluence and reputation, by being under 
a protection ſo honourable as her grand- 
father's, prevented Ermina's taking much 
repoſe ; but, though too happy to ſleep, 
- the exquiſite conſolation diffuſed into her 
mind gave an animated luſtre to her eyes, 
and threw that natural vivacity into her 
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| countenance, which was ſuch an addition 
| to its beauty, and which had, for a long 
: interval, been baniſhed from it. Lord Va- 
| 7 {6 2 lancey 
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lancey had, therefore, when he came, the 
extreme ſatisfaction of ſeeing her look con- 
ſiderably better, and was cheered with the 
hope that in a few weeks, as her mind was 
at eaſe, ſhe would no longer be ſo thin and 
pale as he had at preſent the ſorrow of be- 
holding her. Belvidere-houſe, of which 
ſhe was now the miſtreſs, had been pur- 
chaſed by her great-grandfather, and thus 
named by him. It was a moſt elegant, 
grand, and extenſive manſion, and ſhe 
almoſt fancied herſelf a little queen; ſo 


great did the contraſt appear between her 


late ſituation, and the one ſhe at this mo- 
ment enjoyed. Soon after ſhe had fixed 
her abode in Groſvenor- ſquare, Lord Va- 
lancey related to her in what manner he had 
diſcovered ſhe was his grand-daughter, and 
Which ſhe was much intereſted to learn. 
From the firſt inſtant, he ſaid, that 
he had ſeen her at Mrs. Ballendan's, he 
had been prejudiced in her favour from the 
likeneſs ſhe had to the daughter he had ſo 
E43 cruelly 
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CLruelly treated, and which he had lament- 


ed ever ſince death had deprived him of 


his other children, which he began to con- 
ider as a juſt puniſhment for his pride and 
unfeeling conduct; having likewiſe heard 


that his daughter and her huſband were no 
more, and had left an orphan child, whom 
He never ſought after, but abandoned as 
UH no relation of his. Since reſtored to 


2 recollection in what manner he ought to 


act, he had inquired but could gain no in- 
telligence of her fate; and it was not till 
that night at the opera, when the ſight of 
the picture fluſhed conviction on his mind, 
that he had the leaſt idea of her being the 


hapleſs deſcendant of Ermina Belvidere and 


Auguſtus Montroſe. At this diſcovery, he 
was overwhelmed with a variety of ſenſa- 


2 tions that oppreſſed and diſtracted him; 


and, whilſt delighted at diſcovering his 


grand - daughter poſſeſſed beauty, accom- 
pliſhments, and elegance, that would do 
honour to the noble family from which ſhe 
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was deſcended, he yet felt overwhelmed 


with affliction, as the conſciouſneſs of the 
wrongs he had done her parents, ſuggeſted 
the idea that ſhe had, perhaps, beeneducated 


by them to think of him with horror and 
abhorrence; and, though his preſent title, 


to which he had lately ſucceeded, would 


prevent her knowing he was her grand- 


father, ſhould ſhe by any accident be acs 
quainted with his being the ci-devant Lord 


Belvidere, ſhe might probably regard him 
with a deteſtation, that would overcome 
him with grief. Again he would reflect, 
that amiable and gentle as ſhe apparently 
was, in diſpoſition as well as perfon ſo 


nearly reſembling her mother, ſhe had been, 


perhaps, taught by her and nature, not to 
cheriſh ſentiments of hatred; and would, 
moſt likely, view with joy and ſenſibility: 


his contrition for paſt ſeverity to her parents. 


This conflict in his mind brought on a ner- 
vous fever, and, not having reſolution to 
view his injured grand- daughter, he retired 
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to one of his country ſeats, reſolving. to 


recruit his health, and argue himſelf into 


ſufficient ſtrength of mind to diſcloſe his 
near relationſhip to her. After remaining 
2uüfew months in the country he returned to 
town, finally determined to unboſom him- 
ſelf to Ermina, and introduce her to the 
world as his grand- daughter; but how great 
Was his diſappointment and ſorrow, when 
he had formed this reſolution, to learn 
from Mrs. Ballendan a moſt diſgraceful 
account of her conduct! Unwilling, how- 
_ ever, to give credit to it, he inquired the 
name and reſidence of the good quakers, 
under whoſe protection ſhe had been; and, 
haſtening i into Hertfordſhire, was informed 
by the worthy Jeremiah and Kezia Fair- 
field, whom he acquainted with his affinity 
to her, of every circumſtance they knew 
relative to her hiſtory, and their ſtedfaſt 


belief in her innocence. Uniting their la- 


mentations with his for her luckleſs de- 


| ſity, they again Janes their exer tions with | 
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' thoſe he once more made to diſcover her 
retreat; but their preſent reſearches con- 
tinued 0 fruitleſs with the former; 
and it was ſolely to chance, when he had 
reſigned all hope of recovering her, that 
Lord Valancey was indebted for having his 
regretted grand- daughter reſtored to him. 
Paſſing down Clarges-ſtreet, two days before 
he introduced himſelf to Ermina, he faw 
her enter the houſe in which ſhe reſided; 
and, having inquired (from the fear of 
perhaps miſtaking her for ſome lady who 
might ſtrongly reſemble her) if a young 
lady named Montroſe lodged there, and 
being anſwered in the affirmative, he flew 
to atone for paſt wrongs, by reſtoring the 
friendleſs, unfortunate, offspring of neg- 
lected parents, to that affluence and rank 


her birth and merit gave her a right to 


enjoy; and which adverſity, by purifying 
and correcting her mind, better calculated 
her to ſuſtain with dignity, benevolence, and 
| | humility z 
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kumility ; : for; to uſe the words of an ad. 
nigh poet“, ſhe was 


——— form'd with every grace complete, 
vet theſe neglecting, above beauty wiſe, 
And far tranſcending ſuch a vulgar praife. 


Lord Valancey evinced the moſt un- 
abated tenderneſs towards her, profuſely 
ſupplying her with money, which he knew 
gave her the higheſt gratification, as it 
placed it ſo largely in her power to indulge 
her natural beneficence; the moſt exquiſite 
pleaſure ſhe could participate in, being to 

relieve the indigent and afflicted, whoſe 
| forrows ſhe knew too well from experience 
not to ſympathiſe in them, and inwardly 


* vowed never to forget how much ſhe had 


ſuffered from poverty, ill treatment, and 
grief, She had written Mrs. Heywood a 
narrative of her misfortunes; and unexpect- 
ed reſtoration to fortune and honour ; re- 

* at the ſame tame, that ſhe would 
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impart her proſperity to Tereſe, and, if ſhe 
was ſtill in Weſtmoreland, ſend her up im- 
- mediately to her by the ſtage. In anſwer 
to this letter, ſhe had the ſweet ſatisfaction 
of learning, that the knowledge of her hap- 
-pineſs imparted a portion of it, in the breaſts 
of the amiable Mrs. Heywood her worthy - 
_ Huſband, and their dear Merelina ; though 
they had never doubted her being unjuſtly 
traduced, whilſt the faithful Tereſe, who 
had continued in Weſtmoreland, was almoſt 
frantic with joy, and danced, ſung, and 
chattered away in broken Engliſh ſo unin- 
telligibly, that ſhe was more difficult than 
ever to be underſtood from the exceſs of 
her rapture. The good rector had let the 
cottage, and retained her with them at the 
parſonage, perceiving that ſhe was ſo much 
dejected at being ſeparated from her beloved 
lady, and ſo prepoſſeſſed with the idea that 
ſhe ſhould live with her again, that they 
found her quite incapable of undertaking 
another place; and, fortunately, her fore- 
0 bdodings 
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bodings were verified. Ermina likewiſe 


heard, that in conſequence of receiving in- 


F | telligence from her, as Mr. Heywood was 


coming to town on buſineſs, he intended 
bringing his family with him, purpoſely to 
have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing and embrac- 
ing her; and that, in the beginning of the 
following week, they would ſet off for Lon- 
don, bringing Tereſe in their ſuite, who was | 
- ſo impatient to ſee her dear miſtreſs, that 
they could with difficulty perſuade her to 
wait this arrangement, which was ſo much 
for her advantage; as her imperfect know- 
ledge of the Engliſh language would, pro- 
bably, bring her into ſome unpleaſant ad- 
ventures, as ſhe had never travelled alone 
in England. & | 


This information gave Ermina the pureſt 
delight ; and when theſe valuable friends, 
accompanied by Tereſe, viſited Groſvenor- 

ſquare, her pleaſure was unſpeakable. They 
all wept with Joy at a meeting ſo long de- 

| een, 
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fired, and the affectionate Frenchwoman 
overwhelmed her miſtreſs with careſſes, the 
ſpontaneous effuſions: of a faithful heart; 
but when ſomewhat recovered from her 
tranſport, ſhe drew a ſigh from her lady?s 
| boſom, by ſhaking her head and ſaying in a 
mournful voice as ſhe looked at her, © Ah 
pauvre mi Lor Henri.” The Earl inſiſted 
on the Heywoods becoming inmates of his 
houſe; and the affability and kindneſs he 
evinced towards them, was a convincing 
proof that he had learnt to know himſelf, 
and ſee the vanity of all human pride. His 
grand-daughter had now the ſatisfaction of 
being accampanied by Merelina, whom ſhe 
loved for her goodneſs, gentleneſs, and vi- 
vacity, when ſhe made her viſits, received 
company, and went to public places, which 
ſhe frequently did in compliance with Lord 
Valancey's wiſhes. Bleſt with the ſociety of 
her friends who loved her tenderly, with 
riches that enabled her to follow the dic- - 
tates of her liberal mind; the idol of her 
V repentant 
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repentant grand-father, whoſe affection for 
her daily increaſed; happineſs. now ſeemed 
completely within her graſp, and with a 
diſpoſition ſo ſweet as ſhe poſſeſſed, ſhe 
would certainly have attained it, had not the 
deſtroyer of her peace, the fad remembrance 
of Lord Henry, in defiance of her efforts to 
baniſh this idea, obtruded even in her gay- 
eſt moment and poiſoned her felicity. As 
ſhe, however, never willingly thought of 
Bim, ſhe hoped in time to forget he had 

ever been dear to her heart; and the lively 

ſcenes in which ſhe mingled with the 
thoughtleſs part of mankind, like them to 
- diſſipate painful recolleQions, promiſed ſoon 
to obliterate all traces of an affection that 
had been, except at its commencement, a 
ſource of continual miſery to her. Allured 


bw” by her fortune, her rank and perſonal 


charms, the earl received ſeveral advan- 
tageous propoſals of marriage for her] but 


ſuffering her to be quite a free agent in 


"theſe affairs, they were all rejected, as not 
5 | one 
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ene of the gentlemen could create an in». 


tereſt / in her boſom ; and ſhe was too happy 
in her preſent ſituation to with to change it 
for any other. Mr. and Mrs. Heywood, 
after remaining a month at Belvidere-houſe, 
repaired into Shropſhire, to take poſſeſſion 
of a very valuable living in the earl's gift, 
which he had preſented to Mr. Heywood, 
as the income was greatly ſuperior to that 
he enjoyed in Weſtmoreland. They in- 
dulged Ermina, with permitting Merelina 
to remain with her five or ſix months longer; 
thus making her a compenſation for the loſs 
of their ſociety, which ihe ſincerely regrets - 
ted, though they were to meet again in 
the ſummer, Lord Valancey having an 
eſtate that lay contiguous to Mr. Heywood's 
living, which he intended to viſit. 


Hitherto Miſs Montroſe had not been re- 
cogniſed by any of her former intimate 
friends, notwithſtanding her frequent ap- 


_ in public, till one evening, at a 
8 ſplendid 
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ſplendid rout, given by a celebrated faſhion- 


able character, her eye accidentally glanced 
as ſhe walked up the room, on the well- 


known form of Lady Aſſop, who appeared 
to have likewiſe diſtinguiſhed her at the 
ſame inſtant. Not having reſolution to firſt 


addreſs her, from the uncertainty of what 


reception ſhe ſhould receive, ſhe was very 
agreeably ſurpriſed at ſeeing her ladyſhip, 
whoſe eyes were directed towards her, ariſe, 


after a few minutes, and approaching to the 


place where ſhe was ſeated, began ſpeaking 
to her in the moſt cordial and affectionate 
terms; ſaying, after the firſt compliments 


were over, that it was owing to Bridget's 


reſentment againſt her miſtreſs for having 


45 offended her, that the injuries the latter, 


in concert with her, had done Ermina were 
developed; and proceeded to relate, having 


heard it from the waiting woman, a long 


detail of the various arts and plans prac- 


tiſed by Mrs. Helderton to effect the ruin 


of her * for Bridget had imme- 
diately, 


* 


. 
diately, on being diſmiſſed by her miſtreſs, 
haſtened to Lady Aſſop, and unfolded the 
whole ſcene of wickedneſs. Ermina was 
almoſt petrified on hearing ſuch unexampled 
and unprovoked treachery; and inwardly 
returned thanks for eſcaping from theſe ma- 
chinations, which might have totally ruined 
her peace of mind; and which as it was, 


had inſlicted ſo deep a wound by her flan- + 


derous aſperſions in her gentle breaſt, that 
a length of time muſt elapſe before it could * 
be perfectly healed. She then imparted in 
her turn to Lady Aſſop, her preſent good 
fortune in being under the protection of 
her grandfather, to which ſhe was before 
entirely a ſtranger, and which ſhe expreſled 
unfeigned fatisfaQtion in hearing. They 
paſſed the greater part of the evening in“ 
intereſting converſation, nor did they ſepa- 
rate, till her ladyſhip had made Miſs Mon- 
troſe promiſe to call on her the next 
morning. | 


Ermina 


— * 
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© Ermina informed Lord Valancey of her 
unexpected rencontre with Lady Aſſop, and 
its conſequences. He was equally .pleaſed 
with herſelf at her being reſtored to 
the good opinion of her former friend, 
perfectly approving of her making her a 
viſit. © The day was exceedingly fine, and 
+ Merelina having likewiſe a morning viſit to 
, make in Warwick-ſtreet, Ermina reſolved to 
walk through St. James's-park to Sir John's, 
and order the carriage, when it had taken 
up Miſs Heywood, to call for her in Park- 
Tane. She had not advanced far up the 
Mall, when ſhe perceived coming towards 
her two officers of the guards, with another 
in different regimentals, whoſe air and 
figure reminded her, though at ſome dif- 
tance, of Lord Henry. This reſemblance, 
. revived his almoſt baniſhed image, and, 
filled with melancholy recolleQions, ſhe was 
fo much abſorbed in them, that the officers 
had paſſed her ſome minutes without her 
obſerving it; when, accidentally looking 
5 Nh back 
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back at a beautiful child that a nurſe had 
in her arms, ſhe perceived the officer, whoſe 
likeneſs to Lord Henry had ſtruck her fo 
forcibly, looking after her; and the plain 
view ſhe now had of his face convinced her, 
that it could be no other than Lord Henry 
himſelf. - He no ſooner however ſaw that 
that ſhe diſcovered he was regarding her, 

than he eagerly turned on his heel and 
| averted his head as if touched with a ſtroke 
of electricity, whilſt Ermina followed his 
example, her whole form ſuffering the moſt 
painful agitation. The colour fled her 
cheek, and gave way to an aſhy paleneſs; 
and had he been near, which he fortunately 
was not, the emotion ſhe betrayed would 
have been viſible to him, her countenance 
being ever an index of her mind, as ſhe 
could not difguiſe her feeling. © O Henry!“ 
ſhe mentally exclaimed, while tears of ſor- 
row ſwelled into her eyes, and were haſtily 
daſhed away, ] imagined, vainly imagined, 
could deſpiſe thee for thy contempt and 
| | l | ill 
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ill treatment, becauſe you beheld how dear 
you was to my heart; but, alas! I fear my 
affection for thee will never be effaced, ſince 
only the accidental ſight of you, when the 
diſdain you evince towards me proves that 
I muſt be the object of your hatred and diſ- 
like, can raiſe ſuch torturing emotion in 
my boſom.” Fortunately there were few 
people in the park, or her agitation muſt 
have been obſerved ; and, as ſhe walked 
very faſt, ſcarcely knowing what ſhe did, 
the had hardly recovered herſelf, when ſhe 
reached Sir John's. Lady Aſſop, ſurpriſed 
at the different- appearance ſhe made, from 
the laſt evening, kindly inquired if ſhe was 
indiſpoſed. To this queſtion, which cover- 
ed her with confuſion, ſhe replied in the 
. affirmative, complaining of an head-ache 
which had attacked her fince ſhe walked 
out, and which ſhe hoped would ſoon be 
removed. This was believed by her lady- 
ſhip; and, after paſting an agreeable hour 
with her, and ſeeing her little favourite 
5 Georgiana, 


Perhaps you have heard of Lord Henry 
Beauchamp; for he is much talked of 


Na 


Georgiana, who overwhelmed her with ca- 


reſſes; Ermina took her leave rather diſ- 


appointed, that Lady Aſſop had never men- 


tioned Sir Charles, notwithſtanding the ex- 
planation that had taken place, more eſpe- 
cially as ſhe had not courage to make en- 


quiries concerning him herſelf, though her 


curioſity was exceſſive to know his fate. 


“I am going to introduce a young ſol. 
dier to you, my Ermina,“ faid Lord Va- 


lancey, the next morning, as they were 


ſeated at breakfaſt—< He is the ſon of an 


old friend of mine; and a. fine ſpirited fel- 
low. He leaves England in five or fix. 


weeks; and ſhould he call when I am not 


at home, I defire you will entertain him 


till my return, as I requeſted him, if I was 
abſent, . to aſk for my grand-daughter, 


about town, as he is very handſome, and 


greatly admired by the ladies.” Confounded 
vo. III. =; r 
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nt this information, Ermina found it dif. 

ficult to articulate, but at length faulter- 
ingly murmured out, that ſhe had frequently 
heard him mentioned. Fortunately for 
her, the earl was careleſsly tumbling over 
the leaves of a pamphlet as he ſpoke, 
-which prevented his witneſſing her confu- 
ſion, as he muſt otherwiſe have done; and 
as ſhe did not enlarge on the ſubject by aſk- 
ing any queſtions relative to Lord Henry, 
it was diſmiffed for other topics of conver- 
ſation, apparently more intereſting, but in 
reality quite indifferent to Ermina; Who 
was all the time revolving in her mind in 
what manner ſhe ought to act when ſhe ſaw 
her former lover. She was, however, 
quite undecided, though inclined to think 
the beſt method ſhe could purſue would be 
to treat him as a perfect ſtranger ; yet ſtill 
* the could not determine on any thing, as 
"the muſt be, in a great degree, guided by 
his behaviour; but, at all events, ſhe 
* hoped 
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hoped he would call when her grandfather 


was at home. 


Contrary to her hopes. and wiſhes, a 
few minutes after Lord Valancey had been 
gone to take a ride in Hyde-park, Lord 
Henry Beauchamp was announced, and 


Ermina, trembling, aroſe to receive him. 
He ſtarted at the ſight of her, and ex- 
claimed, ls it poffible ! Good Heavens, 


can, indeed, Lord Valancey's grand- 
daughter and Ermina Montroſe be the 
fame perſons? Tell me_ I am not 
deceived ; ſay that you forgive me, and 


my life will be ſcarce ſufficient to evince my 
tratitude.” Undecided how to act, ſhe 
was on the point of leaving him, not- 


withſtanding it was her grandfather's with 


that ſhe ſhould pay him every attention; 


but perceiving that, to avoid being impor- - 


tuned, ſhe was quitting the room, he 


threw himſelf at her feet, entreating ſhe 


would but liſten to him for one minute. 
L2 «© Unworthy 
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% Unworthy as you may deem me,“ he 
, continued, you cannot, ſurely, be ſo in- 
flexible as to refuſe this favour to a man 
who, however you diſbelieve-it, {till loves 
you to diſtraction; and has been plunged, 
by his tenderneſs for you, into an abyſs 


| ih of miſery, from which you alone can ex- 


tricate him. Mrs. Helderton, who is now 
To, dangerouſly ill as to have no hope left 
of her ſurviving, ſent for me, and con- 
feſſed how infamouſly ſhe has traduced 
you and made me her egregious dupe.; 
yet, credulous and ſuſpicious as I haye 
-proved myſelf, you will, I hope, take pity 
on me when I firmly aſſure you, that 
@whilſt I ſtrove to forget you, your image 
remained engraven on my heart, and my 
paſſion, inſtead of diminiſhing, gained 
every. day new ſtrength. Once more, 
therefore, I entreat you to pronounce my 
forgiveneſs.” . Riſe, my lord,” replied 
-Ermina, with affected haughtineſs (for, 
** her heart relented in his favour, the 
| determined 
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determined to puniſh him a little for what 
he had cauſed her to ſuffer from his jealous - 
doubts) —* I am exceedingly concerned 
that you ſhould. continue to nouriſh a paſ- 
ſion I have, happily for myſelf, long ſince 
ceaſed to return, having effectually baniſh 
ed you from my heart; but your preſent 
confeſſion, though it cannot reſtore: my 
love, which your ill treatment of me 
quickly effaced, yet gains you my eſteem 


and friendſhip ;”” and as ſhe uttered theſe 


laſt words, with an aſſumed coldneſs and in- 
Giference, the held out her hand to him. 


So well did ſhe diſſemble, that with ans 
angry and mournful air mingled with ſur- 
priſe, Lord Henry rejected her proffered 


hand. * Cruel, inſulting woman,” ſaid 


he, I will not accept your friendſhip : 
your love I require or nothing.. Oh ! had. 


L ever. been truly valued, you would not 


thus have wounded my feelings by ſuch 


1 language, but would eagerly have for- 


n Siven 
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giren errors for which I have been ſuffi- 
ciently puniſhed. You might as well have 
commanded me to fee you no more; for 
to fee you thus indifferent I cannot bear.” 
As he pronounced this, he drew out his 
handkerchief to hide the violence of his 
emotions ; then ſuddenly recovering him- 
ſelf, he was going to retire; but, already 
repenting her diſſimulation, ſhe caught 
hold of his arm, imploring him to ſtay. 
' Burſting, however, from her, with a pain- 
ful ſtruggle, he ſaid, Adieu, madam ! 
you have ſeen too much of my weakneſs ; 
may you feel remorſe for your cruelty !” 
and ruſhing down ſtairs, he haſtily opened 
the door, and was out of ſight in a mo- 
n ee eee e 


When Ermina found he was actually 
gone, the ſhed a torrent of tears; diſ- 

pleaſed with her own conduct, from the 
fear of never feeing him more, and hurt 
at che reflection, that it would be cauſed 
A by 
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dy her own folly, in effaying to puniſh him 
for his jealouſy; a puniſhment that was 
likely to recoil heavily on herſelf. While 
ſhe was regretting her behaviour, the foot- 
man brought a letter, which, to her ex- 
treme ſurpriſe, came from Lord Henry, 


ad was written. at. an hotel. It was to 


take a final farewel of her, and to entreat 
ber pardon for the violence of his paſſions, 


and the injuries his mad jealouſy had 


done her, for which ſhe was already too 
cruelly revenged by the agony of his feel- 
ings, when he found he had to a certainty 
loſt all intereſt in her heart, He con- 


cluded with ſaying, he ſhould quit Lon- 


don in a few days, and England in five or 
fix weeks, with pleaſure; as he was now 
convinced he had loſt all that gave 2 
charm to life. This letter, which was a 
very long one (and of which we have 
only mentioned the principal ſubje&), was 


written in the moſt pathetic ſtyle, and 
Ermina wept as ſhe read it, from the fear 
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of loſing a lover ſo faithful and ſo dear to 
her. Agitated beyond expreſſion, ſhe in- 
ſtantly wrote a ſhort note to Lord Henry, 
to undeceive him, informing him of her 
real motives for behaving with an indif- 
ference that was aſſumed, and aſſuring him 
he was equally if not more dear to her 
than when he firſt confeſſed he loved her 
above every other woman. She immedi- 
ately diſpatched her ſervant to-the hotel, 
when ſhe had finiſhed writing, and waited 
his return in anxious expectation. After 
being abſent about half an hour, during 
which period ſhe ſuffered all the agonies 
of ſuſpenſe, he brought an anſwer from 
Lord Henry, in which he merely ſaid he 
would be with her at one o'clock the next 
day. This intelligence calmed and ſoothed 
her mind, as ſhe now hoped every thing 
would terminate to her ſatisfaction, ſince 
he would again condeſcend to ſee her 
after her cruel treatment. She was pleaſed 
with the hour Lord Henry had choſen to 
| viſit 
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viſit her, as the earl would be abſent, it 
being the time he always choſe for riding; 
and ſhe determined, unleſs he aſked her, 
not to inform him that his lordſhip had 
called and ſeen her; and fortunately for 


her he neglected to make the enquiry, as 
ſhe had ſecretly hoped he might. 


With pleaſure mingled with perturba- 
tion, Ermina heard his well-known voice 
ſpeaking to the ſervant as he haſtily aſ- 
cended the ſtairs, his countenance having 
aſſumed its natural vivacity, whilſt his 
eyes ſparkled with a joy, at the ſight of 
her, which he could not diſguiſe, though _ 

he would gladly have done it, to convince 
her that he reſented her cruelty of the pre- 
ceding day. They ſoon came to an expla- 
nation that diſperſed every uneaſy thought, 
and Lord Henry again informed Ermina, 
that it was from Mrs. Helderton, who had 
been her greateſt enemy, that he owed his 
preſent conviction of her innocence, Mor- 
„ . tified 
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tified and eumgel almoſt to madneſs at 
Bridget's defection from her, who the 
never ſuſpected would betray her, as the 
part fhe took herſelf in the iniquitous 

ſchemes levelled againſt the happineſs and 
character of Miſs Montroſe, would pre- 
vent her, ſhe concluded, from divulging 
them, as by a diſcloſure ſhe muſt impli- 
cate herſelf in the ſame guilt. But when 


me learnt, that to gratify her revenge ſhe 


had facrificed even her own reputation, by 


Explaining her whole conduct to Lady 


Aſſop, and doubting not but Her ſcandal- 
vus aſperſions and treachery to Miſs Mon- 
troſe would reach the ears of all thoſe 
from whom he wiſhed to keep it conceal- 

ed, the conflict her mind underwent, from 
terror and vexation, brought on a violent 
Utneſs; and finding from her phyſician 


hat there were little hopes of her re- 
ccovery, ſhe became, for the firſt moment 


in her life, overwhelmed with remorſe for 
her crimes ; and, endeavouring to make 
all 
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all the atonement in her power, the ſent | 
for Lord Henry, who was opportunely in 
London, and imparted to him all the inju- 
ries ſhe had done Ermina, imploring him 
to ſearch her out, and entreat her to grant 
her forgiveneſs, as ſhe ſhould die eaſy 
knowing ſhe had obtained it. Though 
ſhocked. and wounded to the ſoul, at a 
knowledge of the baſe ſchemes to which 
the amiable and orphan Ermina had been 
made a victim, he could not reproach the 
repentant, dying Mrs. Helderton ; ſtriving 
to afford her conſolation, by ſaying he 
doubted not, from the angelic mind Miſs 
Montroſe poſſeſſed, that ſhe would regret 
her errors, and fincerely forgiye any injury 
done herſelf. This appeared to quiet the 
mind of the wretched penitent, of whom 
Lord Henry took his leave, and had not 
ſeen or heard any thing of her ſince; as 
from that period, which was nearly a 

week, he had been ſo intently engaged in 
trying to diſcover Exmina's retreat, that 
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he had thought of nothing elſe, though 
chance had, at length, been more pro- 
paitious in introducing him to her than all 
his fruitleſs and eager reſearches. It is 
true, he had ſeen her in the park; but, at 
that moment, the remembrance of his un- 
generous conduct towards her ſtruck him 
ſo forcibly that he had not reſolution to 
accoſt her ; and ſhe was out of fight be- 
fore he had gained ſufficient. courage, of 
Which he ſeverely repented afterwards. 


Lord Henry now drew from the bluſh- 
ing Ermina a reluctant confeſſion, that, 
notwithſtanding the reaſons ſhe apparently 
had to deteſt him, he had always conti- 
nued dear to her; nor had he much diffi- 
culty in making her believe, that he ſhould 
never have known happineſs had he ſeen 
her united to another; and his going to 
India wasjthe moſt unequivocal proof that 
'he could not conquer his attachment. 


| Wholly abſorbed in the pleaſure of know- 
ing 
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ing they were beloved and faithful to each 
other, neither of them remembered the 
cruel event which, in a few weeks, muſt | 
ſeparate them, perhaps, for ever; and 
they now recollected it but to plant'dag- 
gers in their boſoms. © It is impoſſible 
for me,” ſaid Lord Henry (in anſwer to 
Ermina, who had ſuggeſted he might 
throw up his commiſhon), © to decline 
going out to India, without diſhonouring 
my character as a ſoldier, and, dearly as 
J love you, that I never could conſent to 
do; nor would you, on reflection, wiſh 
me to diſgrace myſelf. But would it be 
too great a ſacrifice, my Ermina,” faid he, 
regarding her with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 
“ for you to quit England with me? and, 
as we have been lovers ſo long, there will 
be no impropriety in our being united im- 
mediately; and, with your permiſſion, I 
will ſpeak to the earl on the ſubje&.” 
Though almoſt convinced in her own 
mind of her grandfather's diſapprobation 
5 of 
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of this plan, ſhe had not reſolution to op- 
Pole it, as he ſeemed fo fanguine in his 
hopes; and, after what he had ſuffered on 


Her account, ſhe thought it would be 
eruelty to damp the ardour of his expecta- 
tions. He remained with her till Lord 
Valancey came home, who apparently re- 
Joiced to ſee him, invited him to dinner, 
when the perceived, with pleaſure, he was 
2 great favourite of her grandfather's, 
which made her paſs one of the moſt plea- 
fant evenings ſhe had ever remembered to 
have edi her life. 


Tereſe, who had been informed of he 
reconciliation between Lord Henry and 
her miſtreſs, came the next morning, when 
the was reading in her dreſſing- room, to 
tell her, that Lord Henry had been ſome 
time with the earl in the library, and that 
they appeared to be in very earneſt conver- 
Laion. This intelligence agitated Ermina 
exceedingly, and ſhe was in an univerſal 

Ss tremor, 
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tremor, when, about a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, ſhe heard a gentle tap at her 
door, and the voice of Lord Henry, aſk- 
ing if he might be admitted. Joy and ten- 
derneſs beamed in his countenance, and 
taking a chair, he ſeated himſelf beſide 
her; and, taking her hand, thus addreſſ⸗- 
ed her: If you, my ſweet Ermina, will 
but ſhew me as much indulgence as I have 
received from your grandfather, I ſhall 
have little more to wiſh. I confided to 
him the commencement of our affections; 
the various trials we had both undergone; 
and my unfortunate reſolution of leaving 
England, when ſmarting under your ſup- 
poſed infidelity. Affected by my narration, 
he exclaimed, © Never would 1 again, 
from any ſelfiſh conſideration, ſeparate 
two beings who ſeemed deſtined for each 
other. All intereſted motives I renounce, 
and by promoting the happineſs of my 
grand-daughter, I will endeavour to atone 
for the unrelenting cruelty with which TI 

-. purſued 
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-purſued her poor mother. This is. Satur. 
day; next Wedneſday, therefore, if ſhe 
conſents, I fix for the nuptial day; as the 
few weeks you remain in England renders 
- it neceſſary that it ſhould ſoon take place; 
and you have both ſuffered ſo ſeverely, 
that I wiſh, as much as poſſible, to be a 
ſpectator of your happineſs. © Of Lord 
Darlington's conſent to the match, I have 
no doubt; and leave to me the care of 
ſpeaking to him on the ſubject.“ I warmly 
expreſſed to your venerable parent the gra- 
titude which I felt for his goodneſs in being 
ſo favourable to my wiſhes, and came in 
ſearch of you, my Ermina, with whom it 
only now remains to decide my future 
fate or miſery.” Filled with confuſion and 
ſurpriſe at a decifion ſo ſpeedy and unex- 
pected, ſhe heſitated, and could with diffi- 
culty articulate ; but, recovering herſelf, 
the aſſured Lord Henry, that though ſhe 
wiſhed the time fixed had not been quite 


ſo early, ſhe was reſigned to whatever 
| Lord 
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Lord Valancey approved, and would con- 
tribute to his own happineſs ; being happy 
to have it in her power to reward his ſuf- 
ferings, and, at any period he pleaſed, to 
beſtow her hand on him who would have 
raiſed her, when poor and deſtitute, to his 
rank and affluence. This kind and con- 
deſcending anſwer charmed Lord Henry, 
and, quite enraptured, he took his leave, 
animated with delight at the proſpect of his 

approaching felicity, in being united to ſo 
| grateful and amiable a woman. 


As four days only were to elapſe before 
the marriage took place, Ermina had 
ſcarcely time to think of any thing, ſo 
much was ſhe occupied in preparations. 
and giving orders for her bridal dreſs, &c. 
- which put her into the moſt delightful buſtle | 
imaginable. At length the morn arrived 
which gave the virtuous, lovely Ermina 
Montroſe to the elegant, noble, and ac- 
compliſhed Lord Henry Beauchamp; and, 

conſcious 
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1 of FAY other's affection and mu- 
tual worth, they hailed the day on which 
they were to be united as the happieit of 
their lives. When the clergyman had pro- 
nounced the nuptial ceremony, Lord and 
Lady Beauchamp, Sir Johnand Lady Aſſop, 
with Merelina Heywood, and the Earl 
of Valancey, ſet off for an elegant villa, 
which the latter had near Windſor, where 
they paſſed a week in the moſt delightful 
manner, when they returned to Belvidere- 
| houſe, where the new-married pair were 
to remain till they, ſailed for India. Though 
Lord Darlington had conſented to the 
match, yet was his heart ſtung with remorſe 
for his frequent attempts to ſally the repu- 
tation of Miſs Montroſe, and he made ſome 
' plauſible excuſe to be abſent at the wed- 
ding, and ſaw as little of his ſon and daugh- 
ter-in-law as poſſible, which they were far 


from regretting ; for though they evinced 
duty and reſpect towards hun, he could 
5 nat San — eſteem. 
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In the enjoyment of happineſs, pure, ex- 
quiſite, and ſerene, and which this world 
' rarely produces, the moments flew rapidly 
away, till they nearly reached the time 
when they were to embark for India. 
Then did Lady Beauchamp again feel ſqr- 
row, though ſhe was to accompany her be- 
loved Lord Henry, at quitting her native 
country, the dear friends of her youth, 
and laſtly, but deareſt of all, her valuable 
grandfather, down whoſe venerable cheeks 
ſhe frequently obſerved the tear to ſteal ad 
he looked at her, and which ſhe was con- 
ſcious flowed from the fear that he might 
not behold her more. Her heart now be- 
came torn with inexpreſſible grief; for the 
trembled leſt the loſs. of her ſociety might 
make him fink earlier to the grave, or 
embitter his declining years, which it 
would have been her pride and happineſs 
to have comforted. Her huſband, who 
ſaw with anxiety her viſible uneaſineſa, 
with ſome difficulty drew from her a con · 
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feſſion of the cauſe; and then, nobly re- 
gardful of her peace of mind, inſiſted, ſe- 
vere as the ſacrifice was to himſelf, that 
ſhe ſhould remain with her grandfather for 
three years ; at the expiration of which pe- 
riod, he doubted not getting exchanged, 
and might then return to England with ho- 
nour ; or, if that ſhould not be the caſe, 
ſhe ſhould then come out to him. This 
_ felf-denial endeared. him, if it were poſſi- 
ble, ſtill more to Ermina, and cauſed her 
regret to be poignant in the extreme, at 
their unavoidable ſeparation: 


Acute, therefore, were the pangs ſhe 
felt; and when the fatal dreaded moment 
arrived that parted” this amiable, virtuous, 
and affectionate pair, Ermina ſunk, faint- 
ing in his laſt embrace; and he ſeized, 
with anguiſh, this moment of oblivion, to 
tear himſelf from all his ſoul held deareſt 
upon earth, and hurried, almoſt inſenſible, 
into the chaiſe, which was to bear him to 
6% 5 the 
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the veſſel in which he was to ſail for India. 
The earl, who perceived the full value of 
the ſacrifice made him by the anguiſh both 
ſuffered at bidding each other adieu, re- 
doubled his attention and tenderneſs to 
Ermina, who, happy in the reflection, that 
to no ſelfiſh feeling ſhe had ſacrificed her 
duty, recovered her tranquillity, though 
her thoughts never wandered from her 
abſent lord, many of her hours being de- 
voted to writing to him. She had, eight 
months after his departure, a ſubject to 
write on very intereſting to them both, 
which was a ſweet little boy to whom ſhe 
had given birth, and whoſe dark blue eyes 
and light hair often reminded her of his 
father, whoſe ſtriking reſemblance he was, 
and became a great ſource of conſolation 
to her, ſoothing many tedious and unhap- 
py hours that elapſed, till Lord Henry's 
return. This happy event took place, as 
he had predicted, at the coneluſion of 
three years; and no deſcription can do 


juſtice to the exquiſite rapture of that 
meeting, 
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meeting, and the delight of Lord Henry at 
the ſight of their beautiful boy. In what 
pure and permanent pleaſures do thoſe 
who love and are beloved again, like this 
faithful pair, have their moments glide 
away; for every object, embelliſhed by 
their affection, wears, to them, a look of 
happineſs. The beauties of nature have 
for them a more pleaſing charm than for 
any one elſe, the flowers a ſweeter perfume, 
the rivulets a more refreſhing coolneſs, 
and the birds a more harmonious ſong ; 
-whilſt thoſe who love no one but them- 
ſelves, paſs their whole lives in inceſſant 
gloom, ſimilar to the. dreary days of win- 
ter, and like to a decayed tree, that never 
gratifies the eye with its bloſſoms. 


Lord Valancey, thoroughly reformed 
from his errors, of which he fincerely re- 
pented, lived the moſt exemplary life, 

and died at an advanced age, ejaculating 

- blefſings'on his grand-daughter, her fuſe 
band, and their children. ; 
5 1 Sir 
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Sir Charles Melroſs, having conquered . 
his unfortunate attachment, met Ermina, 
with little emotion, about ſix months after 
her marriage, at the houſe of their mutual 
friend Lady Aſſop, where ſhe was accom- 
panied by Merelina Heywood, with whoſe 
perſon he was immediately captivated, 
and a ſubſequent knowledge of whoſe ami- 
able qualities inſpired him a ſecond time 
with ſuch a true and ardent paſſion, that he 
made her an offer of his hand, and, by 
her acceptance of it, was rendered one of 
the happieſt of men. It gave, likewiſe, 
the pureſt ſatisfaction to her parents and 
Ermina, who were delighted at beholding 
her united to a man of worth and fortune. 


Mrs. Helderton expired ſoon after ſhe 
had received Ermina's forgiveneſs, in the 
moſt excruciating torments both of body 
and mind; a melancholy example of the 
puniſhment that generally awaits vice in 
this world, and which, by ſeeking to de- 
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ſtroy the peace and fame of others, often 
, Tuſhes on its own deſtruction. 


Ales | * os . profligacy 

of conduct, Glencarnock was deteſted 
and ſhunned by every being who had the 
leaſt character to ſuſtain, as it was diſ- 
graceful in the extreme to be acquainted 
with him. Feeling himſelf abandoned 
and forlorn, he prevailed on a poor girl, 
of low extraction and much diſtreſſed, to 

_ whom his ſituation and fortune (ſmall as it 
was) became an object, to unite her deſti- 
ny with his; and, as ſhe had a great 
' ſpirit, ſhe kept him, after their marriage, 
entirely under her ſubjection, rendering 
him completely miſerable. By no one 
was he pitied; he lived wretched, and 
died early, unlamented. His friend 
r Brandon triumphantly purſued his 
career of wickedneſs for ſome years; but 
at length reaped the reward of his crimes, 
by being mortally wounded in a duel, by a 

\ gentleman whoſe ſiſter he had ſeduced. 

| | Lady 
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Lady Julia Deſmond returned to Eng- 
land, after an abſence of eighteen months, 
and renewed her acquaintance with Ermis 
na. As Mr. Deſmdnd's fortune was large, 
ſhe had it more in her power to indulge in 
diſſipation, and coriſequently led the molt 
gay and faſhionable life; till age came on 
ere the was aware of its rapid progreſs, 
and, ſtealing from her all the charms of 
youth and beauty, left no other reſource 
for the amufement of her diſſipated mind, 
but cards, ſatire, and ſcandal, as ſhe had 
never taken any pleaſure in rational diver- 
ſions or _ mn tyre 


af 


All thoſe cet, ey had been adele 
10 the misfortunes of Ermina, lived to re- 
pent their conduct; to implore her for- 
giveneſs; to ſuffer for the injuries they 
had done her; and to receive relief, when 
ſinking under the preſſure of calamity, 
from her beneficence, whom they had en- 
22 to ee : 
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The worthy:ſifter Madelaine wrote from 
- the convent of St. Catherine che warm ef. 
fuſions of joy that flowed from her heart 
dt the knowledge of her dear child's (as 
ſhe loved to call her) felicity, actompa- 
nied by che congratulations of. the ſupe- 
rior, and thoſe ' nuns who knew and 
eſteemed her. Ermina and Lord Henry, 
. ſome years afterwards; - viſited France, 
purpofely to fee the good ſiſter, whoſe ex- 
quiſice ſatisfaction (as well as their dun) 
at this mutual meeting is more eaſy to 
conceive than deſeribe. 73 09285) 1594417 


Every PORN: to whole friendſhip REA 
"was: indebted. when in adyerfity, was 
ſought out by her in proſperity, that ſhe 

might evince her gratitude towards them; 
and the excellent Jeremiah and Kezia Fair- 

_ "field were amongſt the firſt to whom the 
| endeavoured to ſhew a grateful ſenſe f 
their / kindneſs to her; for to repay her 
obligations to them was quite impoſlible. 


They rejoiced in the good fortune of their 
beloved 
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beloved favourite; and continued, the re- 
mainder of their lives, to exerciſe that ſame: 
beneyolence to the ſtranger and afflicted, 
that had ſaved her, moſt probably, from 
miſery and ruin, and gained them the 
ſweet approbation of their own hearts. L 


No other circumſtances occurred to 
diſturb the felicity of Lord and Lady 
Beauchamp, which was now fixed on a2 
laſting baſis. They reſided chieffy in the 
country, with Lord Valancey, paſſing but 
three months every year in town; and 
wherever they went they were followed 
by the fincere and fervent bleſſings of num- 


berleſs poor indigents who were foſtered 


by their bounty. The natural generoſity 
and goodneſs of Lady Beauchamp's diſpo- 
ſition being refined and improved by afflic- 
tion, induced her always to more particu- 
larly befriend thoſe young and hapleſs fe- 
males who were (as ſhe herſelf had been) 
thrown, deſtitute of fortune and con- 
nexions, on the world; ; and the affability 
and 
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favour,” ftamped döuble vate bmit. She: 
hid” three ſons ad two daughters; the 


former -Poffefling all the ſpirit, liberality, 


and cegahce of their father; auc the Jat- 
ter fi beauty, ſoftnefs, and worth of 
their mother. Attached to each other 


with inereaſing eſteem and regard, as year 


rolled on after year, they gently deſcended 


* wether into che vale of life, reſpected 


and beloved by their friends and acquaint. 
ance, and warmly. endeared to their child- 
ren by the tenderneſs and juſtice with 
which they diſcharged their parental du- 
ties, preſenting the moſt enchanting pic- 
ture that was ever drawn of conjugal and 
dogneſtic felicity. And when, at length, 
their mild angelic ſpirits ſunk almoſt toge- 
ther in the calm repoſerof death, they 


verre prepared by religion, and the good 


hey 1 are for a better W 
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"Together feed, their geiitle ſpirits 1 
To ſcenes where love ; and bliſs immortal reign. 
; Ho gf 1 
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